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HE President’s address before the Sixth 
International Congress of American States 
was filled with honeyed words, but not 

with declarations of policy. To some who were 
anxious for consideration of the Nicaraguan inter- 
vention and for a new pro- 
nouncement on the Monroe 
Doctrine, it appeared that the 
President had failed his assign- 
ment, that he had missed his 
great opportunity for construc- 
tive statesmanship. But when 
one stops to consider the nature 
of the President’s mission to 
Havana it becomes evident 
that he has followed the wisest 
course. He was not himself a delegate to the Con- 
gress, and was not present for the purpose of enter- 
ing into its discussions. He was visiting Cuba 
simply to demonstrate the importance attached to 
the Congress by the United States; to strike the 
note of serious and friendly consideration which the 
American delegation would attempt to maintain 
throughout the deliberations. The first convocation 
was not the time for opening up controversial 





points, however skillfully, or for defining policies. 
Those things were better left for later gatherings 
around the conference table. In short, the President 
escaped the error into which Mr. Wilson fell at the 
Peace Conference in Paris; he did not attempt to 
force himself as a personality upon the gathering or 
to embark himself upon the sea of controversy. He 
has withdrawn to Washington, leaving the contact 
work for a well-chosen American delegation under 
the discerning leadership of Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Coolidge spoke for equality among the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere; he linked the 
names of Bolivar and Washington; he went so far as 
to say that “what happens in this hemisphere is of 
more vital interest to all of us than what happens 
across any of the oceans.” Without insincerity, he 
gave the Latin delegates the kind of speech to 
which they were accustomed. If the specific acts of 
the American delegation live up to the wide generali- 
ties of Mr. Coolidge, the Congress may be a valuable 
contribution to inter-American understanding. In 
view of the distinguished membership it has been 
given, and considering the seriousness with which 
the Administration has approached it, this is not too 
much to expect. 
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Prescription for Seasick Merchantmen 
ENTION of the word “subsidy” produces 


upon our Western agrarians an effect not 
unlike the suggestion of “castor oil” to little Willie. 
The patient screws up his face, stamps his feet, and 
exclaims dogmatically that he 
will not submit to it. The three 
vile syllables cannot be so 
much as whispered in his pres- 
ence without precipitating a 
tantrum. Considering this situa- 
tion, Mr. Coolidge manifests 
considerable courage when he 
comes out of the kitchen with 
a subsidy capsule for relieving 
the ills of the merchant marine. 
He knows that his prescription will receive the 
acclaim of the seaboard, but must realize from past 
performances that it will be met with derisive 
whoops by residents of the great valley. No amount 
of sugar coating can deceive the people of the 
Middle and Central West. 

From intimations contained in the message to 
Congress it was apparent that the President had 
made up his mind on the matter. In that cautious 
document he held that “more attention should be 
given to merchant ships as an auxiliary of the Navy. 
The possibility of including their masters and 
crews in the Naval Reserve, with some reasonable 
compensation, should be thoroughly explored as 
a method of encouraging private operation of 
shipping. Public operation is not a success. . . . It 
should be our policy to keep our present vessels 
in repair and dispose of them as rapidly as possible.” 
Now he has committed himself more definitely. He 
has informed newspaper correspondents in Washing- 
ton that he is unequivocally opposed to the Jones 
bill, which would keep the Government in the 
shipping business and provide the expenditure of 
something like $200,000,000 for new vessels. He has 
stated again that public operation is not a success, 
that a series of investigations has recommended 
return to private ownership. He holds that the 
Government cannot profitably operate ships or 
conduct any business. But at the same time, he is 
of the opinion that a merchant marine cannot be 
operated privately without some form of govern- 
ment assistance. He suggests that government aid 
might take the form of mail subsidy and placing ship 
crews on the Navy pay roll. These are sound ideas. 

As matters now stand the Government is a sure 
loser. Under the stormy management of the Ship- 
ping Board the merchant fleet incurs deficits with 
inevitable regularity and languishes in spite of 
bolstering from the Treasury. Private ownership and 
operation with government assistance could not be 
worse. If properly undertaken, it would be decidedly 
better. It would cost the Government less and profit 





the merchant marine more. Other nations have 
adopted the plan and found it successful. 

But before the Coolidge prescription can be 
adopted the midlands must be shown that a subsidy 
is not necessarily a danger, and that the Government 
has already adopted what amount to subsidies for 
other branches of industry and commerce. In addi- 
tion to this, the obstacle presented by a divided 
shipping board must be overcome. Law prohibits the 
sale of the ships without the unanimous consent of 
the board, and unanimity on the board is no more 
likely today than unanimity in the Irish Free State. 
The President has wisely proposed that this diffi- 
culty be removed by a modification of the law. 

The outlook for the accomplishment of these 
things is not very favorable at present, but with 
Mr. Coolidge outlining a definite policy and repre- 
sentatives of the shipping interests assembled in 
Washington to draw up a recommendation to 
Congress, it is at least brighter than it was a year 
ago. Congress must be the deciding factor. If Con- 
gress considers the matter as a business proposition 
it is possible that we shall have eventually a pros- 
perous merchant marine under private control. If 
Congress treats the problem as one of political 
expediency we must continue for an indefinite period 
with a decaying shipping fleet under unnatural 
government management. 


The Busy Senate 


ITH no apparent excuse except that it 

needed a period of vocal exercise, the Senate 
undertook, a fortnight ago, the discussion of tariff 
revision. Since no tariff bill was before that body, 
and inasmuch as the privilege 
of introducing revenue legisla- 
tion lies not with the Senate but 
with the House, a resolution by 
Senator McMaster favoring “an 
immediate lowering of tariff 
schedules” was necessary to set 
the wheels in motion. With¥an 
impassioned oration demanding 
tariff reduction for farmers, 
“gouged by the machine trust,” 
Mr. McMaster started a legislative six-day bicycle 
race featured by the sprinting of David I. Walsh, 
Reed Smoot, Jim Watson, and a number of other 
veterans. There were pleas for pine shingles, straw 
hats, hides, and whatnot. The upshot of the matter 
was that no one won and everyone lost, the principal 
loser being the public which is waiting for the Senate 
to get down to business. The Senate eventually 
passed, by a vote of 54 to 34, an amended reso- 
lution to the effect that “many of the rates in 
existing tariff schedules are excessive, and that the 
Senate favors an immediate revision downward 
of such rates, establishing a closer parity between 
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agriculture and industry.” When this document 
reached the House it was promptly tabled by a vote 
of 183 to 164. Thus ended the McMaster project. 

All of this Senatorial activity proves nothing so 
far as constructive legislation goes. It gives the 
Democrats and insurgent Republicans a talking 
point for the approaching campaign, but results in 
no good for the “gouged” farmer in whose interest 
it was supposedly undertaken. If it shows anything, 
it is only that the tariff is no longer considered with 
a view to statesmanship, but only with an eye to 
very narrow geographical factors. 


Oily Waters Run Deep 


IR HENRI DETERDING, managing director 
of the Royal Dutch Shell group of oil companies, 
was never given to the study of ethics. Or if he 
studied them, he could not have done so with the 
idea of applying their principles to the transactions 
of the Shell. Past history of the oil business does not 
indicate that ethics have been very much considered. 
It is somewhat startling, therefore, to notice the 
fervor, the righteous indignation, with which Sir 
Henri protests against the marketing of Russian oil 
by the Standard Oil Company of New York. He 
finds unexpectedly that the Standard is dealing in 
stolen goods; goods stolen, incidentally, from the 
Royal Dutch Shell group. The Standard, unscrupu- 
lous and unethical, is nothing more nor less than a 
“fence” for the thieving Soviet. A good share of the 
Russian oil was once owned by the Royal Dutch; 
the Soviet confiscated it in its move to “nationalize” 
industry; the process constituted pure thievery; the 
Standard should know this and for the good of its 
soul refuse to traffic in a tainted product. Such is his 
thought process today. It is because of this reasoning, 
theoretically, that the Shell has sworn to undersell 
the Standard in any market in which the Standard 
attempts to dispose of its Russian oil. It is for 
ethical reasons, supposedly, that the Shell has in- 
stituted a price-cutting war against the Standard in 
India. But there is more to the story than appears 
in Sir Henri’s version. 

To begin with, the Soviet had nationalized private 
property and confiscated the Royal Dutch holdings 
previous to the time of its recognition by Great 
Britain. And when Great Britain recognized the 
Soviet Government, she recognized automatically 
all acts of that Government, including the national- 
ization of property. The fact that she has since 
broken off relations does not alter matters. Great 
Britain has placed her stamp of approval upon 
Soviet ownership of the former Royal Dutch hold- 
ings, and if Sir Henri has a quarrel with anyone it is 
with the British Government over a matter of 
policy and not with the Standard Oil Company of 
New York on a point of ethics. Furthermore, Sir 
Henri’s Royal Dutch group was dickering with the 


Soviet in 1926 for the purchase of the very same 
Russian oil of which the Standard is now in pos- 
session. It was not a matter of ethics then, but one 
of give and take. Sir Henri wished to give a little 
less and take a little more than the Soviet proposed, 
and while he was holding out for better terms along 
came the Standard and signed a contract. After 
that, the ethical issue was injected. 

The Standard appears to have a clear case in its 
favor. It holds that, by his pronouncement allowing 
American business interests to enter upon trade 
relations with Russia at their own risk, Secretary 
Hughes in 1920 opened the way for its Russian 
transaction. It believes that the adjustment of 
claims growing out of Soviet “nationalization” 
may be left for future negotiations, and that in the 
meanwhile it is entitled to traffic in Russian oil. It 
regards the whole matter purely as a business propo- 
sition. This is a practical and reasonable attitude. 

The ethical argument advanced by Sir Henri and 
the Royal Dutch seems to have been trumped up 
merely as an excuse to justify an attempt to drive 
the Standard from the Indian market. If the Stand- 
ard were to forego the right to sell Russian oil in 
India, it would be placed at a decided disadvantage. 
It would be forced to send its products all the way 
from the United States to India, while the Dutch 
Shell, with extensive holdings in Roumania, would 
be left in a position of decided advantage. It would 
be some 5,000 miles nearer the market, and the 
Standard, restrained by high transportation costs, 
would hardly be able to compete with it there. Sir 
Henri’s sermon on ethics can be regarded only as a 
strategic move in the oil war which is being carried 
on bitterly in all parts of the world. 


For Safety Below the Sea 


HETHER the Navy is whitewashed or cen- 

sured by the Court of Inquiry appointed to 
investigate the S-¢ disaster, practical measures 
must be taken to protect the submarine service 
against future accidents. One step in this direction 
has been taken already as the result of testimony 
from Capt. H. D. Cooke, executive officer of the 
First Naval District stationed at Charlestown Navy 
Yard. Captain Cooke held before the Court of In- 
quiry that under conditions prevailing at the time 
of the accident, the periscope of a submarine operat- 
ing ‘‘at periscope depth” would have been visible to 
a surface ship at 500 yards, provided the surface ship 
had been informed that submarine operations were 
in progress, and had been on the alert. He estimated 
that the absence of awareness would “cut the 
chances of seeing it in half.” 

It is with good reason, therefore, that Capt. 
Adolphus Andrews, commandant of the submarine 
base at New London, has arranged to send each 
week to Coast Guard stations an advance schedule 
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of all submarine operations in the vicinity. He has 
provided that this schedule shall be verified daily by 
telephone from the submarine base to Coast Guard 
Divisional Headquarters, and that movements for 
the day shall be broadcast from the base at 8 A.M. 
These are wise precautions. The Coast Guard, for 
its part, has undertaken to notify naval authorities 
in advance of its ship movements. Codperation 
between the Coast Guard and submarine service 
will not bring the men of the S-g back to life, but it 
will help to prevent repetition of such disasters as 
the tragic collision off Provincetown. If such an in- 
terchange of information had been provided sooner, 
the S—g might now be afloat instead of on the mud 
bottom in Massachusetts Bay, 













The Vatican Says No 


T can hardly be said that the recent encyclical 
from Pope Pius XI has destroyed the possibility 
of a union of the churches, for there is little to show 
that even before the publication of the encyclical 
such a possibility existed. Despite the hopes of the 
late Cardinal Mercier, the Pan-Catholics, and a 
part of the Anglicans, a coming together of the 
Protestant churches and the Church of Rome was 
out of the question. The trend of the conversations 
at Malines gave ample evidence of this. The dogmas 
upon which the Church of Rome is founded, and 
which cannot be renounced in any particular with- 
out a loss of prestige, were as outstanding then 
as they are today. The fact that the Protestant 
churches have been consistently unable to agree 
among themselves, let alone with the church from 
which they are dissidents, has made reconciliation 
from their standpoint equally improbable. The 
Vatican has not uprooted a new growth of union, 
but only accentuated a divergence of views which 
many were inclined to ignore. 

To Protestant opinion the encyclical may seem as 
harsh as it is scholarly. It is uncompromising in its 
adherence to the old view of things. It holds that 
“no true religion exists outside the one founded on 
the word of God, who revealed His wishes first in 
the Old Testament and then in the New Testament 
through the words of Christ . . . it is impossible 
to hasten the unity of all Christians except by ob- 
taining the return of the dissidents to the single 
Church of Christ, from which they one day un- 
happily broke away.” But though it may appear 
reactionary in tone, it is the only reply the Vatican 
might have given the Pan-Catholics and the 
sympathetic Anglicans. 

While the Vatican refuses to recognize the 
Protestant denominations, it does not show itself 
intolerant of them. Though Protestantism is unable 
to reconcile itself with Catholic dogmas, it need not 
be intolerant of the Catholic faith. There is no 
reason for either side to embitter itself against the 





























other; no necessity now for a misdirected missionary 
zeal which would attempt to convert Catholics to 
Protestantism, or Protestants to Catholicism. Toler- 
ance, though often forgotten, is one of the bases of 
Christianity whatever its form. If both sides will 
remember this, the churches may have, even without 
union, a ground for understanding. 


An Enemy of the Czar 


XACTLY what has happened to Leon 
Trotsky wil] not be known until more 
authoritative information comes out of Russia. 
Whether because of rigid censorship or inability of 
the correspondents to get at the facts, reports of his 
exile continue to be widely 
divergent. One rumor now has 
him banished to Astrakhan, 
“the remotest and most in- 
hospitable part of Russia,” on 
the shores of the Caspian Sea 
where “the air constantly is 
defiled by the odor of decaying 
fish and where the summers are 
unbearably scorching.” Much 
of this sounds like pure rot. 
Another, published contemporaneously in American 
newspapers, spares him from this malodorous fate 
and gives him an assignment of editorial work in the 
Soviet state publishing house. A third finds him 
defying the Government and resolved to-remain in 
Moscow and at liberty. The only thing clear in these 
reports is that Trotsky and Joseph Stalin are at 
odds, and that Stalin is trying to get rid of his 
troublesome opponent. It should be best from 
Stalin’s point of view to get rid of him without 
making him a martyr, and for this reason, if for no 
other, the stories of a “brutal” and “cruel” exile 
sound a little exaggerated. 

Trotsky, restless and uncompromising, is still the 
internationalist. He will not be satisfied until the 
world is communized. Stalin, on the other hand, is 
preéminently a Russian. He has given up the idea of 
communizing the world, at least until such time as 
Russia shall have been placed on her feet. He is 
making concessions to capitalism and concessions 
to the peasants. Trotsky, Rakovsky, Kamenev, 
Zinoviev, are obstacles in his way. It looks very 
much at present as if Czar Nicholas had been sup- 
planted by Czar Stalin, who’ proposes to have his 
own way despite Trotsky and the internationalists. 
Comrade Trotsky has at last run the gamut of 
exiles. More than a year ago he was expelled in no 
uncertain fashion from the Political Bureau. Last 
fall, still fighting Stalin, he was turned out of the 
party itself. And now, theoretically, he has been 
exiled from the nation, or placed in some remote 
corner where his influence will be wasted on the 
desert air. 
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The Ugly Duckling 


HE casual observer of things political has 

no inkling of the pulling and hauling which 

annually takes place in Washington when 
Congress is meditating on appropriations for the 
various government departments. At this time of 
year each Cabinet officer and the heads of the 
various independent bureaus marshal their forces in 
every State of the Union, and a systematic barrage 
is poured first on the Director of the Budget and 
then on every Congressman’s head with a view to 
proving that the services which their particular 
branch of the Government is performing deserve a 
large increase in appropriations. One Department 
alone experiences particular difficulty, in forcing a 


hearing for its needs. It is the premier Department ' 


of Government, the Department of State. 

Recently the Department of State has found a 
gallant advocate in the person of Congressman 
Davenport of New York. Unfortunately, his is but 
a single voice in a great wilderness, yet perhaps his 
careful study of this problem may arouse some 
response in his colleagues. It is too much to hope for 
definite results this year, but sparks will often start 
a fire in dry Congressional tinder if only they can 
be kept alive long enough. 

The State Department suffers from two severe 
handicaps. First of all, it deals in intangibles. No one 
can gauge the dollars-and-cents value of its services 
because peace, good will, the settlement of disputes, 
and the promotion of the interests of Americans 
abroad are difficult things for any one class in the 
country to arrogate to itself as of particular interest. 
They are of general interest, and therefore nobody 
feels it his or her job to fight for their proper support. 
Veterans, taxpayers, business men, educators, 
scientific men, agriculturalists, all take a definite 
interest in the particular branch of the Government 
which serves their needs. Even the War and Navy 
Departments get the backing of extremely active 
patriotic societies when their requirements are at 
stake. The State Department has to fight its own 
battles with only an occasional helping hand from 
the United States or the International Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The second great handicap from which it suffers is 
in the personality of its officers, both in Washington 
and abroad. The white-spatted brigade, as many of 
the overdressed members of the diplomatic service 
are dubbed by plain-mannered Congressmen, can 
never command a sympathetic ear. Furthermore, 
the Assistant Secretaries and bureau heads of the 
Department, who in order properly to carry on 
their jobs must perforce have seen many other na- 
tions, spoken other tongues, and adapted themselves 
to other peoples, often carry a certain refinement of 
speech, a broad cultural background, and well 


manicured hands — traits every one of which is 
abhorrent to the Manly Men of our great open 
spaces, As a result, making fun of the denizens of the 
Department of State is a favorite pastime on the 
Hill, and few men, like Congressman Davenport or 
Congressman Rogers of Massachusetts before him, 
have the courage to defend those whom their 
colleagues would make ridiculous. 

In a sense the Department is in itself to blame for 
its difficulties. [t has always been too gentlemanly, 
too well mannered to shout its needs from the house- 
tops. It has refused to adopt the typical American 
trait of selling itself. It has lacked aggressiveness 
and the power to impress the country with that 
cocksureness which has made of the British For eign 
Office one of the best functioning and most envied 
bureaucratic machines in the world. But worst of all, 
it has lacked plan. Undermanned and inadequately 
salaried in every one of its branches, it has never 
drafted for itself a really comprehensive scheme of 
reform or expansion around which its few outside 
friends could rally. A slight change here, a salary 
raise there — this is all it has asked for and conse- 
quently all it deserved to get. Its own personnel has 
become ingrowing, without a proper infusion of new 
and hustling blood to give it the vitality which it 
should have in order to live up to its responsibilities. 
In our universities, in our law offices, and in our 
banks there is a vast amount of talent, specialized 
knowledge, and energy which would be only too 
happy to give itself to the Government provided ad- 
equate pay and decent recognition were accorded. 

Ever since Bryan considered seriously abolishing 
all Ambassadors, Ministers, and Consuls, replacing 
them with telegraph clerks who should carry out 
instructions from Washington, public opinion has 
discounted the tremendous influence which in- 
dividuals can exert in foreign relations. The case of 
Ambassador Morrow in Mexico is a recent and 
dramatic example. Every member of the diplomatic 
service is a potential Morrow, and should be given 
the support of his nation as such. Little do people 
realize what the career diplomat gives up — a home, 
a place to educate his children, any hope of bettering 
himself financially, any hope of maintaining friend- 
ships that the next day may not tear asunder. His 
reward should be the gratitude of the nation. As a 
rule he finds it in the consciousness of an interesting 
job well done, but only too often in the acquisition of 
social prestige in foreign lands, which his money and 
his abilities could not win for him at home. Mr. 
Hughes began to change this, but he was too busy 
with activities at the top. It will require new blood 
in the lower ranks to clean out the dead wood and 
build up an organization which can be sold to Con- 
gress. Then and then only will come the money and 
the organization to conduct the foreign relations of 
the United States in any way commensurate with 
our vast responsibilities and interests. 
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Preconvention Portraits 






IV. Vic Donahey of Ohio 
By Charles Merz 


cratic National Convention, Governor Vic 

Donahey is entitled to the distinction. No 
person in Ohio, Republican or Democrat, has a 
vote-getting record even approaching Donahey’s. 
It would be ridiculous for the Democrats of this 
State to ignore such a record and pin their favor on 
some lesser light.” 


‘T: Ohio is to have a candidate in the Demo- 


with the knowledge that Donahey is a good cam- 
paigner, they constitute, for many people outside 
of Ohio, about all that is known of this man who 
has been elected governor for three successive terms. 
He is better known at home. Tall, broad-chested, 
ample-voiced, and comfortably stomached, Dona- 
hey has been a landmark in Ohio politics since 1912. 
He is a man of fifty- 





This opinion, em- 
anating from the in- 
fluential Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, has been 
echoed in other quar- 
ters where Dona- 
hey’s “vote-getting 
record” is respected 
and admired. It is 
a formidable rec- 
ord. Three times in 
a row this man has 





Vic Donahey, three times Democratic governor of Ohio, 
normally Republican by 200,000 votes, is an “available” 
Presidential candidate for a variety of reasons, finds Mr. 
Merz of the New York World. He comes from a pivotal State 
which he has carried three times; “‘he has no national reputa- 
tion, but neither is he prominently identified with either horn 
of a national dilemma, such as prohibition. . 
oughly neutral candidate with wholly local experience whose 
strength lies in the geography of his position plus the fact 
that if he has won no national following he has at least 

hurt nobody’s feelings”? der 


four, having been 
born in 1873 — which 
makes him Al Smith’s 
twin. Smith was born 
within the shadow of 
the Fulton Fish Mar- 
ket in the heart of 
the city of New York. 
Donahey was born on 


. . Heisa thor- 


township, 
Tuscarawas County, 








succeeded in carrying 
a State that is normally Republican by 200,000 
votes, and one of these three times includes the year 
of the Coolidge landslide, when every other candi- 
date on the Democratic ticket in Ohio met defeat. 

Ohio is a useful State. Next to New York, it is 
by all odds the largest State which the Democratic 
party has a ghost of a chance of carrying in 1928. 
Here is a man who has had experience in carrying 
it. This fact has not escaped the attention of certain 
hopeful Democrats. “‘ Ever since William G. McAdoo 
retired last December,” remarks that well-informed 
observer, Mark Sullivan, “the only concrete attempt 
of the Democratic drys to have a candidate has 
centered about Vic Donahey of Ohio.” 

A governor, a successful governor, and a governor 
twice elected to succeed himself, Donahey is pic- 
tured as a dry Al Smith. 

That the man is pretty much of a mystery out- 
side of his own State even his best friends will 
readily admit. Only occasionally has his name 
appeared in the national press, and then in connec- 
tion with nothing that concerns the Presidency. 
There was the incident of his taking two paroled 
murderers from the State penitentiary on a fishing 
and reforming trip to Canada. There was the 
occasion of his ordering his highway director to 
erect white crosses — Vic Donahey crosses, they 
are called — along the State roads at the site of 
every automobile casualty. Both of these stories 
made the first pages of the newspapers. Together 





— a mouth-filling 
phrase, if there ever was one, — and those who take 
note of the influence of environment on personality 
will find an interesting contrast in the background 
of these two candidates of the same party. 

Donahey was educated in the public schools of 
his own county, left school and became a printer. 
There is something about the combination of 
printing and Ohio that leads to politics. Harding 
and Cox were both printers first, then governors, 
then candidates for President. At the age of twenty- 
five Donahey had his first fling in politics and was 
elected clerk of Goshen township. He held this 
office for five years; then moved on to the post of 
county auditor. This was about the time Al Smith 
went to Albany as a member of the Legislature. 

Donahey was thirty-two. A few years later Tus- 
carawas County sent him as its delegate to a State 
constitutional convention. And at this point the 
parallel with Smith is close. For just as Smith first 
attracted attention at a constitutional convention 
in New York, so Donahey, very much in evidence 
at Columbus, made his first successful bid for 
recognition at a constitutional convention in Ohio. 
He had been prominent enough to be rewarded by 
his party with a nomination for State auditor. 
This was 1912. And thanks to Wilson’s carrying 
Ohio in the great schism of that year, Donahey was 
elected to his first State office. 

All this was more or less routine. The office of 
State auditor is a useful public post, but it is no 
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important plum for a politician; and in the same 
year that Donahey took office, Cox likewise took 
office — having been elected governor of Ohio for 
the first time in 1912. Cox was the outstanding 
Democratic leader in Ohio politics. Donahey was 
merely a young man who had made a racket in the 
constitutional convention and been thought worth 
honoring with a minor post. 

Donahey, however, proceeded to transform a 
minor post into a series of good news stories. His 
fame in Ohio dates from 1912 and is due primarily 
to the fact that as auditor he audited. Stories of 
items rudely lopped from a startled budget began 
to make their appearance in the Ohio papers. 
Nobody dislikes economy in public office. And on 
the strength of a few noisy tussles with the politi- 
cians during his first term, Donahey was reélected 
to his office in 1914 — though Cox fell by the way- 
side this time, losing to Frank B. Willis. He was 
reélected for a second time in 1916, when Cox 
came back as governor. He was reélected for a third 
time in 1918. 

Two years later, when Cox was nominated for the 
Presidency, Donahey stepped into Cox’s shoes as 
Democratic candidate for governor. Apparently 
few of the Democratic bosses in Ohio politics really 
wanted him. But he had been in office for eight 
years, he had acquired a reputation with that very 
considerable portion of the electorate which likes 
to see a dollar saved, and, as usually happens in 
eight years of politics, he had managed to build up 
a very respectable organization of his own. This 
was enough to give him his opportunity. 

He could not make the most of it on his first try; 
for this was the year of the Harding landslide. Dona- 
hey went down with Cox, though he ran 140,000 
votes ahead of him in Ohio. He came back for his 
second try in 1922, and won. 

Since then no one has been able to shake him 
from his office. Whatever happens to Ohio in a 
national election, locally the State goes Donahey. 
In the year that Coolidge carried Ohio for the 
Republicans by 698,000 votes, Donahey carried it 
for the Democrats by 176,000. To run three quarters 
of a million votes ahead of a national ticket in Ohio, 
as Donahey did, is a considerable achievement. 


O doubt various factors enter into the making 

of Donahey’s popularity. Two of them are 
easily identified, and probably decisive. One is his 
association with the popular issue of economy: 
President Coolidge has cut down on the overhead 
expenses of certain executive departments, which 
is excellent, no doubt — but Donahey once refused 
to O. K. a Supreme Court judge’s expense account 
on the ground that it charged thirty cents for a 
baked potato when careful examination of the 
menu showed this item to be valued at no more 
than twenty-five. The other factor is Donahey’s 


reputation as a plain man of the people. And from 
Andrew Jackson to Calvin Coolidge plain men of 
the people have not lacked political appeal. 

Donahey has all the background needed to make 
such an appeal effective. He is the son of a farmer, 
with a public-school education, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, his post-office address, and Methodism his 
religion. He is an Elk. He is a Woodman. He is a 
Knight of Pythias. He is a family man. He is so 
much a family man, in fact, that he is the father of 
ten children. References to all ten dot Donahey’s 
campaigns. Posters of the executive mansion in 
Columbus show a Donahey at each window. This 
family plays no unimportant part in Donahey’s 
appeal to his electorate. Nothing rash, nothing un- 
considered, and nothing extravagant is to be ex- 
pected of the father of ten children. 


OREOVER, he is not only a family man with 
the right background in home ties and church 
affiliations; he has the average man’s attitude 
toward politics, namely, that government is after 
all a simple business, and that any average man can 
manage it if he goes at it hard enough. “It does not 
take the brains of a Demosthenes to be governor of 
Ohio,” Donahey told his audiences in his first 
campaign. “It takes common sense, common hon- 
esty, and the courage of a grizzly bear.” 

This is about what John Doe thinks. And just as 
Warren G. Harding made a virtue of the fact that 
he claimed no partnership with genius, declaring it 
high time for a return to normalcy after Wilson, so 
Donahey is established as the spokesman of the 
average man in politics. “Vic” is his nickname in 
Ohio. And because he is an even more authentic 
delegate of the average man in politics than Mr. 
Coolidge, whose austerity isolates him from the 
crowd, he carries “Vic” with better grace than Mr. 
Coolidge carries “Cal.” 

Donahey has never set his State on fire. He has 
never sent the imagination of his constituency 
soaring to new bounds. But enough people to elect 
him governor of Ohio three times running appar- 
ently regard him as a reasonably enlightened, eco- 
nomical public servant who sizes up most things in 
an unpretentious, homespun manner. 

There is nothing fancy and nothing alien to 
Tuscarawas County about Vic Donahey. His friends 
boast that he has never set foot in the city of New 
York, — home of the loan sharks, sex shows, white 
lights, free verse, money trust, and nullificationists, 
—and Tuscarawas County is willing to bet that 
until he is elected President he never will. 

So runs the story of the printer from Cadwallader 
township who became a governor and, thanks to a 
situation which may possibly develop in the next 
Democratic convention, a candidate for higher 
honors still. For Donahey is “available.” And it is 
interesting to note, in this case, what availability 
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means. It does not mean identification with bril- 
liant achievement. For Donahey’s administration 
of his office, while thrifty and industrious, is 
certainly associated with nothing that even his 
warmest admirers could call brilliant. One can 
search the record in vain for anything remotely 
approaching the brilliance of Thomas J. Walsh’s 
investigation of the oil leases or Alfred E. Smith’s 
fight for the modernization of the antique State 
Government of New York — to cite two cases in 
Donahey’s own party. Donahey’s performance, by 
comparison, is the thoroughly average performance 
of the capable routiner who has always played 
safe with his politics. 


OR does Donahey’s availability mean that 

he is an acceptable candidate for nomination 
because his party knows where he stands on national 
issues. That is almost the last thing Donahey’s 
party knows of him. If Smith is an enigma, in the 
matter of national issues, Donahey is the Sphinx 
itself. He has declared that he will support no can- 
didate of his party who does not announce that he 
intends to enforce the laws of the United States, 
but it is not likely that any candidate will announce 
his intention not to enforce the laws of the United 
States. He has also declared himself in favor of some 
form of bipartisan tariff reform and an “adequate” 
Navy. Aside from this his attitude toward national 
issues is as little known as Chang Tso-lin’s. 


Donahey, in short, is available for his party’s 
nomination neither because his attitude toward 
national issues is definite and clearly understood, 
nor because he is the possessor of a distinguished 
and exceptional record. He is available for a variety 
of more practical reasons. 

He comes from Ohio, and Ohio is a pivotal State. 
He has carried that State three times: a feat which, 
in the American system of politics, is considered 
more important than a complete set of up-to-date 
views on everything from alien property to farm 
relief, and from Muscle Shoals to the Philippines. 

He has no national reputation, but neither is he 
prominently identified with either horn of a national 
dilemma, such as prohibition. He is a dry; but he 
is not so famous a dry that he will stir up a row 
in the national convention. 

He is a thoroughly neutral candidate with wholly 
local experience whose strength lies in the geography 
of his position plus the fact that if he has won no 
national following he has at least hurt nobody’s 
feelings during his political career. 

That this should make him an available candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States is less a 
measure of the man himself than a comment on the 
American system of self-government. 

Donahey will go to the Democratic convention 
as a dark horse whose friends will hope that they 
can push him to the front if enough of the party 
still stands pat to block the first hard drive of Smith. 


Grist for the Newspaper Mill 


By Stuart Godwin 


Y father, now dead more than a quarter 
M of a century, has the reputation among 
his old colleagues who are still alive of 
having been the best newspaperman who ever 
worked in Washington. His uncle was associated 
in the direction of the New York Evening Post for 
more than fifty years, and was ranked with the 
immortal Dana by no less a judge than Col. 
Henry Watterson. And for more years than I like 
to think of I devoted myself to the newspaper busi- 
néss with considerable success. Now I have a son 
a year old, and I pray 


great newspapers today are huge investments, a 
part of “big business.” The enormous success of the 
tabloid experiment in some localities and the com- 
plete or partial failure in others have been exam- 
ined thoughtfully. Standardization of news from 
the Washington bureaus has not been passed 
without critical comment. Here I treat briefly of 
another aspect of the business — the deplorable 

position of the average reporter. 
Though the reporter is presumably the backbone 
of any newspaper, his rewards have never been 
large. A number of fac- 





daily that he will never 
set foot inside a news- 
paper office. 

Recent trends in the 
conduct of newspapers 
have been given con- 
siderable attention. Ar- 
ticles have been written 
on the fact that the 


The mills of the newspaper gods no longer grind slowly, 
but they grind finer than they ever did. A bred-in-the-bone 
newspaperman — and an able one — whose father was a 
famous Washington correspondent and whose granduncle, 
Parke Godwin, was one of the greatest of all American jour- 
nalists, tells why he hopes his own son will never see the 
inside of a newspaper office — and why the lot of a. press 
reporter is one of the most merciless and thankless in the 

realm of journalism today 


tors are at work to hold 
down his pay, and pos- 
sibly diminish it. Fur- 
thermore, he is at the 
beck and call of an 
owner who, in many 
cases, has less interest in 
him than in one of the 
drivers of his delivery 
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trucks. The owner knows he can replace the re- 
porter as easily as he can the driver, and at less 
cost. But what gave me the shivers about sticking 
to the newspaper business was not the matter of 
salary. I was one of the lucky ones who never had 
any great kick on that score after the first few 
years. What most forcibly impelled me to seek new 
pastures was the experience of men that I knew 
well, thrown out of employment on the briefest 
notice after giving virtually all of their working 
lives to some newspaper or other. 


HE Philadelphia Public Ledger for a long time 

advertised itself as “the national newspaper.” 
It had an excellent cable service, and its Washing- 
ton stuff was good. In the efforts to make it the 
national newspaper, however, it neglected the local 
field to such an extent that its competitors were 
running away from it in the matter of circulation 
and advertising, greatly to the chagrin of the busi- 
ness office. Someone in high authority decided that 
the only way the paper could be made over into a 
local sheet with a large circulation was by parting 
with all of its various editors. Although they had 
rigidly followed orders, it was decided that they 
were “nationally” or “internationally” minded, 
and could not function in the matter of gathering 
and publishing the ordinary run of local news about 
Philadelphia and its environs. 

The then editor was given the highly distasteful 
job of notifying the managing editor, — brought 
down from New York from an excellent post there 
only a few months before, — the city editor, and 
so on down the line of minor editorial executives, 
that their services would be required no longer. 
Having finished this mean task, under orders, the 
editor was then informed that he, too, could take 
his hat and clear out. The current rumor at the time 
was that this editor either sued the paper or threat- 
ened suit and collected. I certainly hope so. 

Sticking to Philadelphia for the moment, there 
was the case of the man for many years the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Philadelphia North 
American. He was notified that his paper had been 
sold and would be merged with the Public Ledger 
and received, so he told me, a check for two weeks’ 
salary. He was then about sixty. He didn’t live 
long after this event. 

The habits of the younger james Gordon Bennett 
are traditions in the newspaper business, and it is a 
well-known fact that the late Frank Andrew Munsey 
aped him as best he could. Bennett, the old-timers 


tell me, would drop into the old New York Herald - 


office from abroad, look over the pay roll, and draw 
pencil marks through the names of numerous re- 
porters and others in’the editorial department. It 
was merely one of his little tricks, done because he 
thought he didn’t like the names of the men. 

The late and, by newspapermen at least, 


unlamented Munsey no doubt holds the record 
for directly discharging or forcing newspapermen 
out of their jobs. He had many obsessions, one of 
which was that he would not have a fat man or a 
lame man working for him. Neither would he allow 
smoking in any of his offices because he did not 
smoke in his office. The first instance that I recall 
of Munsey’s brutality dates back to the time of his 
purchase of the Baltimore News. Wandering around 
the plant, he spied a man in the composing room 
who caught his roving eye. It happened to be the 
news editor of the paper, an excellent and valuable 
man, with a mind like an encyclopedia. ‘Who is 
that man?” Munsey demanded. He was told, and 
was told of the man’s great value to the paper. 
“Fire him. He’s too fat,” said Munsey. 

Unfortunately, this fellow suffered from an aggra- 
vated heart trouble. It precluded any thought of 
exercise sufficient to keep his weight within bounds. 
He had the misfortune to overhear Munsey. He 
went home sick with a heart attack and died three 
days later. 

One of the many papers owned by Munsey from 
time to time was the Washington Times. There was 
a copy reader on that paper who had been in bed 
for several weeks suffering from a severe attack of 
inflammatory rheumatism. The paper, no doubt 
without the owner’s knowledge, had continued to 
pay his salary. Naturally he was anxious to return to 
his desk as soon as possible, and when he did so he 
was still so lame that he used two canes to get about. 
As his was a sedentary job, his lameness would not 
in any way affect the discharge of his duties, no leg 
work being involved in reading copy. But a day 
or two after his hastened return to duty, it was his 
misfortune to have Munsey come into the office 
at the same time that he did. 

“Fire that man,” Munsey ordered; and out the 
poor fellow went. 


DON’T know how many papers Munsey killed. 

I think it was fifteen. Anyhow, the figure is 
high. In his many mergers of newspapers, about 
half of the men employed on the two papers were 
forced out of employment, no matter how good 
they were. Shortly before he was gathered to his 
fathers came the sale of the combined Sun and 
New York Herald to the New York Tribune. The 
reporters on this occasion who were not absorbed 
by the old Tribune into the staff of the present New 
York Herald Tribune were paid for the exact frac- 
tion of a week they had worked. It is to the credit 
of the owners of the Herald Tribune that, although 
not under the least obligation to do so, they paid 
the men who were forced out the equivalent of their 
salaries for two weeks. 

Another example of Munsey’s indulgence in this 
sort of peremptory discharging of men occurred 
when he bought the Sum and merged the New York 
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Press with it. Looking over the list of Sun wh wep 
he spied the name of Minor. He thought the “ 
in the name a piece of swank and struck out is 
name. Minor got a job the same day on the Yournal 
and his first assignment was to interview Munsey 
about the merger, and what he planned to do with the 
combined papers. Minor impressed Munsey very 
favorably when he talked with him, and was 
asked how long he had been with the Fournal. 

“T started there today,” Minor said. 

“Where were you before that?” Munsey asked. 

“On the Sun,” said Minor. 

“Well, you go to the city editor and tell him to 
put you back on the roll at a twenty dollar a week 
advance.” 


HE Washington Herald, now owned by Hearst, 
has given much food for thought lately to 
those aspiring to enter the ranks of newspaper work- 
ers. Not very long ago the paper was getting along 
with two or three reporters — I think only two. It 
may seem strange that a newspaper in the capital 
of the nation, with the competition in the morning 
field of a newspaper served by the Associated Press 
and with a considerable local staff, could be pub- 
lished successfully with such a slim personnel, yet 
it continued to appear. There had been more re- 
porters, but the business experts of the Hearst 
organization, finding that the paper was “getting 
in the red” on the ledgers, demanded heavy re- 
trenchments. Accordingly the fearful band of econo- 
mizers, commonly known as the wrecking crew, 
came down to Washington and lopped some forty 
names off the Herald rolls. The heaviest casualties 
were, of course, in the editorial department. The 
paper, with its skeleton staff, could not help being a 
joke after that. The same stories which had appeared 
in late editions of the Hearst afternoon paper, 
the Washington Times, would be rewritten and put 
in the morning Herald. Sometimes there were not 
even time and men sufficient to rewrite the stories, 
which meant resetting them on the linotypes, and 
the same type would be used with a new head. 
Naturally, the paper could not accomplish much 
in the way of circulation under such conditions. 
Another convulsion shook the Hearst master minds 
in New York, and after another visit of the crew 
of newspaper doctors from New York, it was de- 
cided to add some reporters. Seven or eight were 
to be taken on. For these posts there were many 
applicants, new men and seasoned veterans. One I 
know -was a man of at least twenty years’ experi- 
ence who had formerly worked on the paper. The 
salaries these men received were $25 and $30 a 
week. One veteran got $35, and all efforts to get 
him $40 were fruitless. How is an educated man, 
trained in an exacting business, with tastes some- 
what, at least, above those of a day laborer, going 
to get along on such a pittance, let alone bring up 








a family, as most of them are trying to do? Their 
salaries didn’t worry most of them very long, how- 
ever, as another convulsion occurred in New York 
and most of them were fired — and not replaced. 

Salaries on the other Washington newspapers 
are not much, if any, higher. Some men, through 
sticking a long time, and some, through their un- 
doubted value to the paper, may be getting more, 
even considerably more. The average, however, is 
pitifully low. And the same situation is the rule in 
most other cities. 

The Washington Evening Star has surrounded 
itself with a tradition by which it impresses young 
men seeking employment there that it is a great 
honor to be allowed to work on the sheet, about com- 
parable to being elected a member of the French 
Academy or the College of Cardinals. The paper is 
one of the richest in the country, its hundred shares 
of stock being closely held in the three families 
that purchased the paper considerably more than 
half a century ago. Once attached to the pay roll of 
the Star, however, a young man is assured of a job 
for the rest of his life if he stays reasonably sober 
and doesn’t openly insult any of the owners. 

One lad of some promise, after working for some 
time on this paper, was still getting only $10 a 
week, despite frequent and urgent requests for 
more money. As a final appeal he went to one of the 
owners, who had the title of managing editor, and 
asked if he might be allowed to run one of the 
elevators. In amazement, he was asked why he 
sought such a thing. “The elevator men get $15 
a week,” he replied. So did he, after this very 
earnest appeal. 

There are many reasons for this low rate of com- 
pensation. One is the tendency to print a great deal 
of syndicated material. Another is to take up much 
space with features having no remote connection 
with news. Usually these, too, are syndicated. 
They are printed to the exclusion of news. During 
the life of the late Victor Lawson, he saw to it that 
the news of the day was printed. He would not per- 
mit advertising to occupy more than sixty per cent 
of the space in the Chicago Daily News. Today, I 
understand, up to eighty per cent is given over to 
advertisements. These things cut down the space 
for news and the necessity for news gatherers. 


NE thing responsible for the rush of the young 

and inexperienced to get in the newspaper busi- 
ness is the false glamour which surrounds it. They 
are all certain that they have literary ability, — as 
if that mattered, — and they vision close contact 
with the great of the world. All the tyro breaking in 
needs for a year or two at least is a strong pair of 
legs, and the most interesting people he will come 
in contact with are stupid policemen, hospital 
internes, coroners’ assistants, and bums. This false 
glamour lures many to seek (Continued on page 96) 
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“—SNOWY 
SUMMITS OLD 
IN STORY” 


White Winter and Sombre 
Forests Against a Back- 


ground of Crags 
and Sky— 


THESE SLOPES ABOVE GSTAAD IN THE 

BERNESE OBERLAND AT THE LEFT ARE A 

SKIER’S PARADISE. BUT THEY ARE INFI- 
NITELY MORE THAN THAT 


ONE OCF THE MOST FAMOUS TOBOGGAN 
SLIDES IN THE WORLD IS THAT PICTURED 
BELOW, CRESTA RUN AT ST. MORITZ, SWIT- 
ZERLAND. HERE BEAUTY POSSESSES AN 
UNCOMMON THRILL 


All photographs courtesy Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 
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HERE THE CAMERA SEES WITH AN EYE 

THAT IS ALMOST SENSITIVE EVEN TO COLOR 

THE BRILLIANCE OF THIS HIGH PROS- 

PECT OVER KLOSTERS IN THE GRISONS» 
SWITZERLAND 


THE BERNINA RAILWAY, CONNECTING ST. 
MORITZ WITH TIRANO, ITALY, IS ONE OF 
THE MOST BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED OF ITS 
KIND, EVEN IN THE ALPS. THE PHOTO- 
GRAPH BELOW SHOWS AN OBSERVATION 


TRAIN CROSSING THE INN BRIDGE NEAR ST. 
MORITZ IN THE DEAD OF WINTER 
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THE DIAVOLEZZA HUT AND PIZ 
PALU FORM A FAVORITE GOAL OF 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBERS IN THAT 
PART OF SWITZERLAND IN THE 
VICINITY OF ST. MORITZ. IN TWO 
HOURS THE ADVENTURER MAY 
LEAVE BERNINA-HAUSER STA- 
TION BACK IN ANOTHER WORLD 


THE RAILROAD STATION OF 

GSTAAD IN THE BERNESE OBER- 

LAND IS THE CENTER OF BUS- 

TLING ACTIVITY DURING THE 

SEASON OF WINTER SPORTS IN 
THE ALPS 
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THE PICTURE NEEDS NO CAPTION. IT IS ENOUGH TO SAY THAT THIS WAS SNAPPED AT AROSA, SWITZERLAND 


SKIERS MAKING A MIDWINTER ASCENT OF ONE OF THE MOUNTAINS NEAR DAVOS, IN THE SWISS ALPS 
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Il Duce Visions a Pope King 


By John Hearley 


Popes and enthusiastically keened: “The 


”? 
! 


[ 1870 monarchical Italy took Rome from the 


Pope King is dead 

Fifty-seven years later, Mussolini clears his 

throat preparatory to leading an official Italian 
chorus in “Viva il Papa Re!” 

In other words, the Roman question, created by 
the Vatican in 1871 and kept alive through all the 
intervening years, is on the road to practical settle- 
ment. The nature of the case is changed neither by 
the length of the road nor its roughness. Preceding 
Governments generally ignored the question or 
merely regarded it as an occasional invitation for a 
dearly beloved polemic in the public prints. How- 
ever, through the smoke of 


against the inquisitorial and heresy-hunting policies 
of his medizval predecessors. Inhuman decrees of 
the latter remain on the books, unrepudiated and 
unrepealed. And the intellectually sadistic and 
fanatic theology, of which these decrees were the 
rank though quite natural blossoms, is in potential 
force today. 

The startling announcement of this new Italian 
politico-religious or, better, politico-ecclesiastical 
opera was made first in official or semiofficial papal 
and Fascist organs. However, it was Fascist repre- 
sentatives who dangled the bait before the pontifical 
“fisher of men” and invited his luck in the political 
pond. In mid-October the Corriere della Sera printed 

a contradictory editorial 





journalistic controversy and 
the editorial fog of pontifico- 
Fascist diplomania, Il Duce’s 
dictatorship of Fascism has 
recently signaled the approach- 
ing recognition of temporal as 
well as spiritual sovereignty in 
the person of the Pope. Ac- 
cording to all the signs and 
wonders, such temporal sov- 
ereignty will be made, in the 
end, concrete and visible to 
the entire world by the res- 
toration to the Vatican of a 
small papal state. 

Out of the old temporal 
power and statesof the Church 





Since,1871 when the Pope volun- 
tarily shut himself up in the Vati- 
can as a protest against united 
Italy’s theft of his temporal power, 
the Roman question has been a 
in Italy’s side. 
Late last autumn the contro- 
versy cropped up again with an 
editorial discussion in the Roman 
press of the possibility that Mus- 
solini might consent to the re- 
creation of a small papal state. Mr. 
Hearley, former United Press cor- 
respondent in Italy, and intimately 
familiar with the problems involved, 
discusses background and _ fore- 

ground of the situation 


constant thorn 


leader, which claimed that the 
Holy Father could comfort- 
ably move and have his being 
in the alleged strait-jacket of 
the Italian Government’s Law 
of Guarantees. The article 
maintained that everything 
necessary for the Pope was 
contained in the letter and 
spirit of this law. Neverthe- 
less, the suggestion was made 
that the “strait-jacket” might 
be loosened a little without 
any danger to Italy, and a 
small slice of territory restored 
to the papacy. 

Senator Giovanni Gentili, 








grew the theological bigotry 

and materialism which went far toward producing 
the unchristian Inquisition, widespread ecclesiastical 
corruption, a divided and hostile Christendom, and 
foreign wars. What possible batlike calamities for 
the future lurk in the Pandora’s box of modern 
Italy’s salute of the Pope as king! Surely, liberal 
Catholics must be embarrassed by the pending nego- 
tiations between Vatican and Quirinal; thoughtful 
non-Catholics, resentful; international diplomacy, 
bewildered and terrified. For to the analytical mind 
His Holiness himself, with medizval arrogance, 
proclaims the priest to be inherently a politician. 
Was any moot question ever more authorita- 
tively removed from the field of academic discussion 
than the alleged politico-religious nature of Roman 
Catholicism? 

There is no sharp, decisive evidence that the 
spirit of the curial government of the Church has 
changed essentially since the Dark Ages. No present- 
day occupant of the Chair of Peter has come out 


former public instruction min- 
ister in the Fascist Cabinet and friend of Pope and 
I] Duce alike, was the author of the editorial. This 
internationally famous educator has long been using 
his undoubted genius to Catholicize philosophy. 
He wrote the principles upon which Italy’s present 
educational institution is based. Incidentally, Mus- 
solini himself, especially during 1926, brought the 
whole school system into closer relationship with the 
Church than ever Gentili contemplated. 


Li tare: in I] Duce’s own journalistic organ, 
Popolo d'Italia, Arnaldo Mussolini, brother 
of the dictator and his constant mouthpiece, con- 
tinued Gentili’s argument. Taking exception to one 
phase of it, Arnaldo declared unequivocally that the 
Italian Law of Guarantees was not sufficient for the 
Pope’s independence. This Mussolinian trumpet 
heralded that something more was necessary. That 
“something more” could only be the recognition of 
temporal power and the restoration of limited or 
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extensive papal territory. In fact, before the polemic 
subsided one Fascist newspaper in press-censored 
Italy visualized not a mystical but a very real aad 
substantial bark of Peter, sailing the Seven Seas with 
a triple-crowned passenger. 

The Corriere della Sera and the Popolo d’Italia 
having had their inning gave place to the editorial 
batsman of the Vatican’s Osservatore Romano. 
Acknowledgment that the problem was a national 
and not an international one was duly given. Then, 
a new papal state no matter how small was de- 
manded as an item of settlement. 


. the end, like a thunderbolt from a seemingly in- 
consistent Jove, an official Fascist Foglio d’Ordini 
halted the ten-day Roman holiday of pro and con 
discussion and struck at the “temporal ambitions” 
of the Vatican. Yet even this fact will be digested 
readily enough, should a grain of diplomatic salt 
accompany it. There is evidently nourishment for 
pontifical hope and food for world thought in the un- 
restrained freedom of debate, temporarily permitted 
by the press-feeding and press-bullying Mussolini. 
I] Duce’s statement in the Foglio d’Ordini, viewed in 
the large, was the usual Foreign Office gesture, 
designed to take the question out of the sphere 
of journalistic debate and throw it back into the un- 
godlike lap of diplomaniacal treatment. In this 
connection, we should remember that the govern- 
mental document’s “last word” characterized the 
solution of the Roman problem as “difficult but not 
impossible.” Which after all was the place reached 
by the informal negotiators of Pope and dictator be- 
fore the public press had even started on its journey. 

The Foglio d’Ordini changed the tempo and tem- 
per but not the theme of Mussolini’s tune. Several 
things could have operated toward making such 
change. First of all came the unofficial sneer from 
anti-Fascist France that Italy’s dictator had not 
only met his match but his master in the Pope. 
Then, the less pro-Vatican section of the Fascist 
press boldly intimated that any territory granted 
the Pope might prove a millstone about some future 
Italy’s neck. Thirdly, the Vatican, having been 
carried a diplomatic inch by II] Duce, ran a diplo- 
matic mile and netted a red herring in alleged Amer- 
ican sympathy with her cause. Fourthly, the 
Papacy resented the general Fascist chorus, pre- 
sumably inspired, that the Pope had lost out and 
that the “‘negotiations” represented “the greatest 
triumph” of Fascism. Again, there was the exiled 
and former Premier, Nitti, using the Parisian and 
New York press to megaphone Pius XI that no 
permanent solution of so important aquestion should 
be sought from such a temporary phenomenon as 
Fascism. Nitti hopes — and not without reason — 
to succeed Mussolini as head of the Italian Govern- 
ment when I] Duce is transported to Abraham’s 
bosom by natural or unnatural death. Finally, it is 


more than likely that some Foreign Office or other 
privately reminded Mussolini of the self-decreed 
supersovereignty of the Popes of the Middle Ages 
and of the mischievous confusion of politics and 
religion, existing through those dark centuries. I] 
Duce possibly was cautioned to make sure that he 
recrowned no new king of kings. 

The fall of the temporal power came with the 
Pope’s loss of Rome to the Italians in 1870. Pius IX, 
Pope of the time, refused to accept the Government’s 
Law of Guarantees, framed to secure the head of the 
Church his spiritual sovereignty, the inviolability of 
his person, and the freedom of the conclave and 
cecumenical councils. The law also provided for an 
annual governmental grant of 3,225,000 lire to the 
papacy. No pontiff has ever accepted the law as a 
de jure statute or its financial provision. Each one 
has protested it by voluntary imprisonment in the 
Vatican palace. 

For over fifty years intransigents in the curia and 
anticlericals in the camera have prevented any 
official rapprochement between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal. Just the same the published statements of 
papal ahd Fascist press agents that the Pope never 
sought “outside interference” in the Italian church- 
and-state situation does not accord with history. 

To record only a single now-it-can-be-told war- 
time instance: Benedict XV secretly sent Cardinal 
Ceretti to the Paris Peace Conference for the pur- 
pose of obtaining Allied aid in the settlement of the 
problem. Ceretti, who was then Assistant Papal 
Secretary of State for extraordinary ecclesiastical 
affairs, was accompanied significantly by an Amer- 
ican priest-secretary, Dr. Roderick McEachen. 

This confidential mission of Benedict to the Allies 
failed. Allied officials refused, at least implicitly, to 
recognize the Pope as king. They viewed the Roman 
question not as an international question, but as an 
Italian question — an internal affair between the 
Vatican and the Italian Government. As a theoreti- 
cal king or royal pretender, the same Pope was 
likewise snubbed when he moved for papal repre- 
sentation in the League of Nations. 


HAT has changed that one-time atheistic 

anarchist, Mussolini, that he now proposes 
to make Fascism a black-shirted passenger in 
the old-fashioned and rickety vehicle of ultra- 
montane Catholicism! Only as recently as June, 
1921, we find him voicing wholely different philos- 
ophies. To quote from a speech he made in the 
Italian Parliament on June 21, 1921: 


I am very disturbed when I see national churches 
being formed, because I think of the millions and 
millions of men who will no longer look toward Italy 
and Rome. For this reason I advance this hypothesis, 
that if the Vatican should definitely renounce its tem- 
poral ambitions — and I think it is already on the 
road — Italy ought to (Continued opp. page 96) 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Mystery Among the Southern Delegations 


HE Vice Presi- 
dential busi- 
ness, on which 


I commented a few 
weeks back, has taken 
on new lustre and more 
activity. Some hitherto 
unknown gentleman in 


New York proposes 


The hordes of Southern delegates who will visit 
Kansas City next June to take part in the Repub- 
lican National Convention are still something of an 
unknown quantity. National committeemen from 
below Mason and Dixon’s line are noncommittal; 
apparently they are looking around for the biggest 
bandwagon. Meanwhile, New York and Pennsyl- 

vania flirt with the idea of unpledged delegations 


Something slipped in 
Tennessee recently 
when the Republican 
committee of that 
State was about to 
applaud the Secretary 
of Commerce in the 
same breath with Mr. 
Coolidge. A resolution 
was drawn coupling 








the name of Represent- 
ative Hamilton Fish 
as a running mate for Senator Charles Curtis of 
Kansas. This was the first that Mr. Curtis had 
heard of it. As Mr. Curtis will be sixty-nine by next 
inauguration day, Mr. Fish regards the suggestion 
with all the seriousness one might expect from a 
minor but earnest politician thrust unexpectedly 
into the limelight. While I do not believe for a 
minute that Mr. Curtis will be nominated nor do I 
wish him any hard luck, I cannot picture Mr. Ham 
Fish in the White House. It would be a pretty 
spectacle with great possibilities for humor. 

“President Ham Fish announced today,” or 
“Ham Fish, President of the United States, today 
and so forth.” Imagine how that would look in 
print. No. It obviously wouldn’t do. There is some- 
thing too ludicrous about Mr. Fish’s name and 
nickname to let him go far. I hope he is not losing 
sleep over the suggestion, for in the quarters in 
which my agents have been circulating the thing is 
taken as a ribald jest on the part of some joking 
New Yorker. 

Reports have recently come in to indicate that Mr. 
Ogden Mills who occupies the post of Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, when not proselyting for 
Herbert Hoover, has not done such a good job with 
the New York delegation to the next Republican 
National Convention as many persons had hoped. 
There are signs that Mr. Charles Dewey Hilles still 
controls the Republican strings of the Empire 
State and still holds out for an unpledged delegation. 
Mr. Mills, with Col. William J. Donovan, are the 
two most active supporters of Mr. Hoover, among 
the Assistant Secretaries. In the next rank above we 
find the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Hubert Work 
of Colorado, who is Mr. Hoover’s Cabinet manager. 

The New York rebuff is fairly serious to the 
Hoover workers and constitutes only one of a 
series of setbacks that this candidate has received 
in the past week. Hoover’s progress up to this point 
has been a triumphant march, but his position as 
leading candidate subjects his retreats as well as 
his advances to close public scrutiny. 


both names, but it had 
no sooner been presented than the chairman left 
his platform position and offered a substitute reso- 
jution, which was carried, mentioning only the name 
of the President. 

Mr. Andrew Mellon’s action in passing the word 
about for Senator David Aiken Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania also reflects on the work of Mr. Ogden Mills, 
who had been working diligently night and day to 
have his superior indorse Mr. Hoover. Mr. Mellon, 
it seems, is not yet ready to fling Pennsylvania’s 
votes to the Hoover column, and by supporting 
Reed gives warning that he will demand an un- 
pledged delegation. 

I recently engaged in conversation a Dawes 
worker who seemed not at all alarmed at the band- 
wagon proportions to which the Hoover campaign 
seemed to be swelling. This gentleman described 
most of such talk as confined to the East, and 
pointed out, undeniably, that there were as many 
States in the West which would be carried by Low- 
den for Dawes as there were States in the East and 
Southeast which have already signified their inten- 
tion of being for Hoover. 


Wy has happened to the Southern delega- 
tions? My agents report a lack of activity 
among the colored brethren who, about this time 
every fourth year, can lay in a good stock of loud 
socks, ties, and other wearing apparel on the promis- 
sory notes of the various candidates. 

It is known that Mr. C. Bascom Slemp, mogul of 
Big Stone Gap, Virginia, and controller of three 
fourths of the delegates from his State — not pos- 
sibly any more—is not for Mr. Hoover. Mr. 
Slemp will not say whom he is for, except by 
sundry winks, nods, and other innuendoes to indicate 
that he is playing a very smart game indeed. The 
other man on whom it might be wise to keep an 
eye is Representative J. Will Taylor of Tennessee 
who controls the Republican party of his State. 
Evidence printed a year ago by Tue INDEPENDENT 
should have been enough (Continued on page 96) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


any industry has come to be regarded in the 

United States as little short of a crime. In 
almost every quarter of the country you are apt to 
encounter a most surprising uniformity of prices as 
offered by hardware jobbers, lumber dealers, grocers, 
and so on. In my own city, for example, many such 
prices are identical to the penny, and even the so- 
called “‘cut-price”’ houses seem to have a remark- 
able unanimity as to how far prices should be cut. 
Obviously, no agreement exists between the various 
competitors — for there’s some kind of a law against 
it. But somehow or other the prices just happen to 
coincide more often than not. 

The sight, then, of such models of success as 
Henry Ford, John N. Willys, and Alfred Sloan, Jr., 
engaged in what might appear to be a determined 
effort to blow one another into oblivion is on the 
face of it a threat against our whole economic peace 
of mind. Is not Willys in cutting the price on one 
of his Whippet models to $5 less than the price of 
the corresponding Ford model apt to inspire Ed 
Phip, the Naborhood Druggist, to take a similar 
smack at his rival Will Ochtenstein: Sodas, Candy, 
& Prescriptions? Sure he is. If a double windshield 
wiper is thrown in with every Chevrolet, why not a 
triple silver-plated napkin ring with every ten 
pounds of Genuflex? 

A vigilant press, accordingly, has hurled itself 
into the breach. What looked like price cutting 
among the motor chiefs is really nothing of the sort 
at all. The General Motors “adjustments” in the 
price of the Chevrolet are merely “sharing” with 
the public a part of the huge profits amassed by that 
company — so the papers say. (You know — the 
Christmas spirit.) Whippet has “effected certain 
economies” in manufacturing costs and feels duty 
bound to “pass along” this saving to the same 
public. Price cutting? What on earth are you think- 
ing of? And, naturally, neither of these companies 
was concerned in the least with what Henry Ford 
might be doing. In fact, the whole business is based 
on the utmost good will and friendliness. 


Pex: cutting among the smaller units of 


* * * 


Scene: A small sitting room. 

Characters: Forp, SLoan, and WItys. 

Forp: By the way, fellows, I’ve decided to cut 
my 1928 output down to 250,000 cars. Honestly, 
there’s already so much traffic on the roads that it’s 
hardly safe. What I mean is, it’s dangerous. 

SLOAN: Just what I’ve said all along. It may sur- 
prise you to hear me say this, but frankly I don’t 
much care whether we sell any Chevrolets this year 


or not. You know we sold a lot last year — really, it 
was something terrible. 

Wittys: Yes, and take this trade-in business. 
We’ve got to think of our dealers. We can’t afford 
to break their backs with a lot of used cars. . 

Forp: And now that the fuss over my new Model 
A is quieting down, we can all take it easy for a 
while. By the way, Al, what do you think of it? 

Stoan: Henry, I don’t know when anything has 
made me so happy as your success with that new 
car. I’m simply tickled pink. 

Wi tys: Me, too. 

SLoaNn: That reminds me — of course you’ve both 
read in the papers that G. M. made a lot of money 
last year. Well, sir, we all got together and decided 
that to keep all that money just for ourselves and 
our stockholders was just as wrong as it could be. 
So we just cut—I mean we just — what we did 
was to share some of it with the public by allowing 
them to purchase our cars at a slightly more sen- 
sible figure. See? 


Wittys: To tell the truth, I’ve had much the 


same thought. Smaller production and lower prices, 
if you see what I’m getting at. We lowered the cost 
per car about $140 and naturally passed the saving 
along to the public. Eventually, I hope to see our 
production cut in two— and the price of the car 
along with it. 

Foro: Fine, fine! And I think I’ll have to effect 
some further economies in the Model A. About $100 
per car, I should say — and I'll just throw in a 
spare tire and a fur rug with every one of ’em. That 
ought to satisfy all of us. 

Wixtys and Stoan: Attaboy, Henry. 

Forp: You and Mrs. Willys must come over some 
evening real soon. And you, too, Sloan. Just we 
three and the womenfolks will have a quiet little 
time together. 

Wi.tys: And how about you boys having lunch 
with me some day? 

SLoan: Does either one of you like to bowl? 

Forp: Well, men, I promised to meet a fellow 
downtown. And don’t forget — we'll be expecting 
you both real soon. [Exit Ford. 

Wittys: Good old Henry! 

Sioan: He’s certainly a great chap — after you 
get to know him. Well, I must be running along. 
Call me up some evening. [Exit Sloan. 

Wittys (soliloguizes): Yessir — they can say all 
they want — but there’s nothing like a man having 
friends (He chokes and wipes bis eyes). Hank and Alf 
— good old Hank! Good old Alf! [Exit Willys sing- 
ing ‘“‘For He’s a Folly Good Fellow.” 

C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


an irresistible charm for all con- 

noisseurs of human _ imbecility. 
It is amusing, for example, to read a state- 
ment like this: “We feel as if one of the 
darkest of the fiends had been clothed 
with a human body to enable him togratify 
his enmity against the human race, and as 
if the supernatural atrocity of his hate 
were only heightened by his power to do 
injury. So strongly has this impression 
dwelt upon our minds that we absolutely 
asked a friend, who had seen this indi- 
vidual, to describe him to us —as if a 
cloven hoof, or horn, or flames from the 
mouth, must have marked the external 
appearance of so bitter an enemy of man- 
kind.” Thus Shelley appeared to some of 
his countrymen in 1821. 

In 1891 a distinguished author ap- 
peared to London critics as follows: “An 
egotist and a bungler,” “a crazy cranky 
being. . . . Not only consistently dirty but 
deplorably dull,” “a gloomy sort of ghoul, 
bent on groping for horrors by night, 
and blinking like a stupid old owl when 
the warm sunlight of the bestof life dances 
into his wrinkled eyes.” And persons who 
differed from those critics were described 
as “lovers of prurience and dabblers in 
impropriety who are eager to gratify their 
illicit tastes under the pretence of art,” as 
“educated and muck-ferreting dogs,” 
“effiminate men and male women.” Thus 
Ibsen in the gay ’nineties. 

Seen in retrospect this sort of hysteria 
sounds funny even to the most conserva- 
tive reader today. But one can promptly 
discourage incipient signs of a superiority 
complex by remembering that the same 
kind of thing is being said in our own day 
about people who will sooner or later be 
regarded with the same equanimity as an 
Ibsen or a Shelley. H. L. Mencken’s pub- 
lisher has obligingly provided a mirror in 
which such folly is reflected in the shape 
of a handsome volume entitled “Menck- 
eniana: a Schimpflexicon” (Knopf). This 
dictionary of abuse is a copious anthology 
of all the various types of unfavorable 
comment which H. L. Mencken has 
aroused in the course of his career. 

That career would strike most casual 
observers as rather successful, and most 
people, whether approving of his ideas or 
not, would be inclined to think that his 
influence was considerable and that the 
opposition was relatively weak. I wonder, 
indeed, if the very shrillness of these cries, 
their wild hysteria, is not a measure of the 
success of H. L. Mencken’s onslaughts 
upon certain conventions. As I looked 
over this book I was reminded of the fact 
that in every large college in the East 


A aie criticism will always have 


By Ernest Boyd 


where I have lectured, both students 
and teachers alike agreed that his were 
the ideas most cherished by the rising 
generation. 

Since no comment of mine could ade- 
quately convey the tone and purport of 
these comments, I shall quote freely from 
the wide choice here offered. “I will content 
myself with the bald statement that he is 
a weasel,” says the opening line. “This 
maggot, this ghoul of new-made graves, 
this buzzard!” “a pole-cat,” “a howling 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
FicTIoNn 
Eden. By Murray Sheehan (Dutton). 
The Last Post. By Ford Madox Ford 
(Boni). 
The Ugly Duchess. By Lion Feucht- 
wanger (Viking Press). 
Southern Charm. By Isa Glenn 
(Knopf). 
GENERAL 
Philosophy. By Bertrand Russell 
(Norton). 
My Life. By Isadora Duncan (Live- 
right). 

The American Novel of To-day. By 
Régis Michaud (Little, Brown). 
The Fesuit Enigma. By Dr. E. Boyd 

Barrett (Liveright). 
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hyena,” “a mangy mongrel”: so run the 
zoological comparisons, capped by this 
superb passage from William Allen White: 
“With a pig’s eyes that never look up, 
with a pig’s snout that loves muck, with a 
pig’s brain that knows only the sty, and a 
pig’s squeal that cries only when he is 
hurt, he sometimes opens his pig’s mouth, 
tusked and ugly, and lets out the voice of 
God, railing at the whitewash that covers 
the manure about his habitat.” 


OT all college students are infected 

with the virus of Menckenism, for 

one of the choicest pictures of him is 
drawn by fifteen members of a national 
sorority at the University of California: 
“Can’t you picture him sitting back in the 
spooners’ section of a movie-house, coin- 
ing smutty remarks about young girls, and 
other senile indoor sports such as the 
gaitered dodderers of New York’s fleshpot 
district do to keep up the tempo of their 
sluggish circulations?” And an agonized 
cry comes from the London “Pink ’Un”— 
of all papers in the world! — as the writer 
likewise meditates on Mencken’s sex life: 
“Like Nietzsche and Schopenhauer and 
other weaklings who wrote ferociously and 


trembled, Mencken affects to regard the 
glorious bodies of women as objects of 
contempt. Reading such passages one 
realizes that for this acrid American critic 
the grapes of womanhood are sour.” 


T is amusing to find that Chesterton’s 
obsession about Jews did not desert 
him when he came to comment upon 
Mencken: “Mr. Mencken is a clever and 
bitter Jew, in whom a very real love of 
letters is everlastingly exasperated by the 
American love of cheap pathos and plati- 
tude. His philosophy is the sort of nihilistic 
pride which belongs to a man with a 
sensitive race and a dead religion.” 
Another critic suspects him of being a 
negro, while a third rejoices as follows: 
“Anationality which has raised itself from 
poverty to wealth in a single generation, 
a race which has produced such great men 
as Oscar Straus, Louis Brandeis, Adolph 
Ochs and Rabbi Wise, have reason to 
be thankful that a carping critic such 
as Mencken can lay no claim to their 
nationality.” 

“Mencken, with his filthy verbal hem- 
orrhages, is so low down in the moral 
scale, so damnably dirty, so vile and 
degenerate, that when his time comes to 
die it will take a special dispensation from 
heaven to get him into the bottommost 
pit of Hell”; “This modern Attila! This 
brachycephalous Caliban! The Black 
Knight of Slander! An intellectual Hou- 
yhnhnm”; “A monumental jackass. A liar 
supreme. A bomb-thrower”; “a dilated 
brain impregnated with ego, indigo and 
gangrene”; “an insufferable excrescence 
on the body of American literature. Even 
Sing Sing and Matteawan would be con- 
taminated by such as he”; “a literary 
stink-pot”; “a public nuisance”; “ Jona- 
than Edwards in the habilaments of 
Rabelais”; “if he and the pusillanimous 
curs who are backing him are right, then 
Judas Iscariot should be sainted, and an 
American shrine should be erected to the 
memory of Benedict Arnold.” 

There are one hundred and thirty-two 
pages of such abuse from all parts of the 
country and from all types of people, in- 
cluding many prominent professors, critics, 
and clergymen. With considerable humor 
the passages are classified under a series of 
headings: zodlogical, genealogical, path- 
ological, Freudian diagnoses, and so 
forth. The most scurrilous remarks seem 
to come from the South. It is an enter- 
taining work, and one which both the 
admirers and opponents of H. L. Mencken 
will enjoy. This is the first time, I think, 
that an author has succeeded in making 
his enemies earn royalties for him. 
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Arabia Deserta Revisited 
A Review by William Whitman, 3rd 


THE LETTERS OFGERTRUDE BELL. 
Selected and edited by Lady Bell, 
D.B.E. New York: Boni and Liveright. 
$70.00. 

CHARLES M. DOUGHTY: A CRITI- 
CAL STUDY. By Barker Fairley. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. $2.25. 


letters, following Lawrence’s “Re- 

volt in the Desert” and Doughty’s 
“Travels in Arabia Deserta,” will increase 
that romantic enthusiasm for Arabia 
which has recently stirred the West. 
These three travelers have left records 
that differ, even as personality and expe- 
rience are unique; but so true to the peo- 
ple and the country that each is kin to the 
other, to the lean desert, and to the un- 
certain and passionate people of Arabia. 

Charles M. Doughty was the eldest and 
his journey into Arabia lasted from No- 
vember, 1876, to August, 1878. “Travels 
in Arabia Deserta” is a difficult book, a 
book full of subtlety and detail, perhaps 
the greatest book of travel the world has 
known. No facile diary this, but the story 
of a man hungry, and “most weary” who 
wrote with an archaic and powerful 
simplicity. “In the adventure thus begun, 
there passed over me, amongst the thinly 
scattered, generally hostile and suspicious 
inhabitants of that land of wilderness, 
nearly two long and partly weary years; 
but not without happy turns, in the not 
seldom finding, as I went forth, of human 
fellowship amongst Arabians and even of 
some very true and helpful friendships; 
which, from this long distance of years, I 
vividly recall and shall, whilst life lasts, 
continue to esteem with grateful mind.” 
Doughty’s compassionate wisdom through 
the pages of his great masterpiece is as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
T. E. Lawrence in an introduction to 
“Travels in Arabia Deserta” has written: 
“He took all Arabia for his province, and 
had left to his successors only the poor 
part of specialists. We may write books 
on parts of the desert or some of the his- 
tory of it; but there can never be another 
of the whole, in our time, because here it 
is all said, and by a great master.” 

Mr. Barker Fairley in “Charles M. 
Doughty: A Critical Study” discusses 
with appreciative sympathy Doughty’s 
prose and poetry so little known to all but 
students of literature and Arabia. Now 
that a new and less expensive edition of 
“Travels in Arabia Deserta” has been 
printed in facsimile to the very rare first 
edition, this Miltonic prose poem will be 
better available to the lover of good books. 


‘Ties publication of Gertrude Bell’s 


In contrast to Doughty’s epic, T. E. 
Lawrence’s “Revolt in the Desert” is 
a magnificent saga of battle. During the 
war Arabian national consciousness was 
fanned into revolt by Lawrence, its poet 
and prophet. Cunning in council, cool in 
danger, subtly and sensitively minded, 
his tireless energy, fed by the fierce fires of 
genius, created a kingdom. Yet this same 
Lawrence, tasting the possibility of vic- 
tory, might turn aside, like the prophet 
Elijah, touched by the despair of success, 
to reflect on the unworthiness of those 
peoples and those policies for which he 
was risking honor and life. 

It is to be regretted that Lawrence’s 
personal idiosyncrasies prevented the 
widespread publication of the original 
book. “Revolt in the Desert” inevitably 
suffers from its abbreviation, from the 
lack of fullness which belongs rightfully to 
such magnificent history. To Lawrence, 
bitter at the outcome of the Peace Con- 
ference, deletion was far better than the 
timidities of discretion, and he authorized 
only an abridgment to pay the fees of 
contributing artists. The Arab revolt was 
his masterpiece, and to rewrite a book 
written solely for his friends and himself 
— there are but five copies extant — im- 
plied “‘an interest in the subject which 
was exhausted long ago in the actual ex- 
perience of it.”” Lawrence may slip back 
into the obscurity which he so desires, and 
from which he rose like a flame, to be 
heard from no more, save for this one 
gorgeous fragment of experience. 


N contrast to Doughty’s proud humil- . 


ity and Lawrence’s poetic fire, Miss 
Bell’s eager love of life is reflected in the 
letters which have recently been gathered 
by her stepmother, Lady Bell, D.B.E. 
Like Doughty and Lawrence, she was 
an accomplished linguist and a brilliant 
scholar, graduating from Oxford in 1888 
with a first class in modern history. In 
1900, at the age of thirty-one, she took her 
first trip into the desert from Jerusalem, 
a prelude to her extensive travels in the 
Near East and her dangerous and ad- 
venturous journey across Arabia in 1913- 
14. These expeditions were the basis of 
her extraordinary knowledge of Eastern 
politics, of tribes and tribal customs which 
was later to be of value to England during 
the war. In 1917 she was called to Bagdad 
to serve as Oriental Secretary to the High 
Commissioner, Sir Percy Cox, and to his 
successor, Sir Henry Dobbs, and her in- 
fluence in Mesopotamia from then until 
her death in 1926 was such as no other 
woman has ever had. She was the friend 
of kings and commissioners, but also the 


unforgetting friend of the lowly. “I’m 
happy in feeling that I’ve got the love and 
confidence of a whole nation, a very won- 
derful and absorbing thing.” And not 
long before her death she wrote from Bag- 
dad: “It has been so wonderfu! coming 
back here. For the first two days I could 
not do any work at all in the office, be- 
cause of the uninterrupted streams of 
people who came to see me. ‘Light of our 
eyes,’ they said, ‘Light of our eyes,’ as 
they kissed my hands and made almost 
absurd demonstrations of delight and 
affection. It goes a little to the head.” 


CHOLAR, archeologist, mountaineer, 
explorer, and distinguished servant of 
the state, Gertrude Bell’s amazing energy 
and delight in life won her a place of love 
and admiration through Europe and Asia 
wherever she was known. Ulrich Fuhrer, 
her guide and companion on nearly all of 
her hazardous climbs in the Alps “told 
the writer (Col. E. L. Strutt) some years 
ago, that of all the amateurs, men or 
women, that he had traveled with, he had 
seen very few to surpass her in technical 
skill and none to equal her in coolness, 
bravery and judgment.” Add to this 
personal charm, sympathetic intelligence, 
and quiet integrity, and it is easy to 
understand how ‘she won the title of 
“Khatun,” the Great Lady. 

Despite her arduous life, “through all 
her wanderings, whether far or near, she 
kept in the closest touch with her home, 
always anxious to share her experiences 
and impressions with her family... . 
She was able at the close of a day of ex- 
citing travel to toss a complete account of 
it on to paper for her family. And for 
many years she kept a diary as well. 
Then the time came when she ceased to 
write a diary. From 1919 onward the 
confidential detailed letters of many 
pages, often written day by day, took its 
place. These were usually addressed to her 
father and dispatched to her family by 
every mail and by every extra opportu- 
nity.” It is these letters, with occasional 
short extracts from others to intimate 
friends, written from many odd corners of 
the world, which, because of their con- 
tinuity and variety, give “The Letters of 
Gertrude Bell” an autobiographical com- 
pleteness. They possess the spontaneous 
and charming facility of happy self- 
assurance. It is a pity that the letters have 
been so discreetly edited with an eye to 
political offense. In the future the com- 
plete correspondence may well be the 
basis for history. For the present they are 
a record of enchantment, the reflection of 
an eager and a brilliant personality. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Eden. By Murray Sheehan. New York: 


E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


O the present reviewer, the story of 
‘Lao and Eve spun out to novel 
length even at its best becomes tiresome. 
But “Eden” is the retelling of the tale at 
its best. Several authors of no mean 
ability have attempted the job recently, 
and anyone dealing with the story labors 
under the disadvantage of having a 
reader whose imagination has had an 
even start with his in the matter of setting 
and characters. In spite of all this, Mr. 
Sheehan has produced a story of such 
poetry, insight, and charm that his ver- 
sion seems both more real and more 
beautiful than any of the others. His is 
no superficial satire, but a dramatic tale 
told with a delicate humor and fine irony. 

Beginning with the account of the 
animals in Eden — the skunks at a little 
distance, “‘quite alone” — and a poetical 
description of the newly created Adam, 
the author continues through the story 
of Cain and Abel. In Cain, whose beloved 
goat Abel sacrifices in the name of right- 
eousness, he has created a tragic figure 
worthy of opera. Lilith, ancient Hebrew 
goddess, the spirit that moved in the 
earth against Jehovah, is always the figure 
in the legend allowing most scope for the 
author’s imagination. Mr. Sheehan has 
made a superb Lilith, at once more evil 
and more charming than Professor 
Erskine’s, and far more powerful against 
God; yet she is understandable in her 
malicious, envious fight against the 
Creative Spirit which has invaded her 
world and which she hates without com- 
prehending. Altogether, “Eden” is the 
most skillfully written book on this 
theme we have met. 


** *£ *& * 


The Llanfear Pattern. By Francis Biddle. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


‘ HE names and characters in this 

story are purely fictitious,” says 
the title-page of Mr. Biddle’s first novel. 
We are skeptical of the truth of this 
statement. The Llanfears are an old and 
socially prominent Philadelphia family, 
with traditions that tend to mold them 
all in the same pattern. Many Phila- 
delphians, we are sure, will squirm, and 
many more will delight to see their friends 
and acquaintances in the pages of this 
book. Mr. Bromfield’s “Early Autumn” 
1s somewhat the same type of thing as 
this; but with more story; and Mr. 
Galsworthy’s “Forsyte Saga” seems to 
have provided another good model. Mr. 
Biddle has been known to a small circle 


for various essays, poems, and book 
reviews that he has done, and now in 
attempting the more ambitious task of 
writing a novel he clings to his earlier 
training — the best parts of the novel are 
the work of an essayist and not a novelist. 
We were bored with the story of the 
Llanfear family. It does not seem to us 
that they were interesting enough to fill 
a novel, but the pictures of the Phila- 
delphia political situation about fifteen 
years ago and the contemporary social 
life of that city rescue the book from 
mediocrity. 
** ek * 


Timbuctoo. By Leland Hall. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $4.00. 


OOD travel books are as much a 
record of personality as an account 
of places and peoples. How different, for 
instance, New York must seem to a bus 
conductor and to a Wall Street financier! 
Leland Hall journeyed to Timbuctoo 
simply because he had a vague desire to 
see this strange outpost in West Africa 
on the edge of the Sahara Desert. He 
went not as a conquering hero, but as a 
humble-minded adventurer who wished 
to observe primitive life, and who was not 
too superior to learn wisdom from the 
blacks and the Arabs whom he met 
during his wanderings. 

“Timbuctoo” is an idyl of African 
travel, shadowed by a sad humility for 
the weakness of man, and lightened by 
an understanding humor and a graceful 
literary style. Mr. Hall’s adventures were 
not written for those who seek in travel 
books adventure and sudden death, or for 
those accustomed to consider Africa as a 
gorgeous background for all that is 
startling and terrible. “Timbuctoo” is a 
narrative not in the grand tradition of 
fire and sword, but in the lesser tradition 
of balanced urbanity, of pleasure in 
homely beauty, of broad sympathy. Mr. 
Hall’s honest and temperate story will 
appeal to the thoughtful, just as it will 
doubtless disappoint those who seek in 
books of strange adventure an. escape 
from their own insipidity. 


* ee K * 


A History of Italian Painting. By Oliver 
S. Tonks. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $4.00. 


7 HIS book has been written to meet 

the needs of those who are begin- 
ning the study of Italian painting,” ex- 
plains Professor Tonks in the opening 
lines of his preface, and the explanation 
suffices. Arranged with care, categorically 
assembled, judiciously illustrated, out- 
lined, catalogued, bibliographied, and 


indexed, the book is a boon to both teach- 
ers and students. With this guiding thread 
through the mazes of Italian schools of 
painting, the subject can be taught and 
studied without further thought. Criti- 
cism and appreciation are treated as they 
should be for beginners — traditionally; 
and the fact that the narrative lacks color 
is perhaps an advantage in a manual 
which aims solely at the presentation of 
facts — unadorned they become unavoid- 
able. A certain abruptness in the style at 
times is not, however, so helpful. Too 
many short sentences, badly paragraphed, 
occasionally mar the clarity of the work, 
especially in the earlier chapters. 


sexe *& * & 


The Days of the King. By Bruno Frank. 
Translated from the German ‘by 
H. T. Lowe-Porter. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HE appearance of this book intro- 

ducing the writing of Bruno Frank in 
America is a part of the publishers’ policy 
of making known to English-speaking 
people outstanding German writing since 
the war. It is a beautiful example of the 
bookmaker’s art, illustrated with delight- 
ful vignettes by Adolph Menzel. The 
central figure of the book is Frederick the 
Great, an aged and unsavory person 
wrapped in a poetic veil of world-weari- 
ness. The three episodes in which his 


essentially gentle and sentimental nature 


is emphasized are well-written bits of 
historical fiction, and if the fictitious ele- 
ment dominates the historical the blame 
should doubtless rest with Art. 


ese & * * 


That Dinner at Bardolph’s. By R. A. J. 
Walling. New York: William Mor- 
row & Co. $2.00. 


“os pleasant idyl of murder and 
marriage suggests that love’s labor 
is seldom lost. When that human swine, 
Bardolph, was shot at his own dinner 
table, and immediately afterwards the 
guests vanished, Lawyer Allison, Scotland 
Yard, and certain sinister financial 
powers became actively engaged in a 
mysterious hare and hounds. To make 
certain of the reader’s attention, the 
author has thoughtfully provided two 
heroines, several villains, and a host of 
heroes with an impending marriage to 
seal the romance. Mr. Walling’s hide and 
seek is successfully confusing and con- 
vincingly unreal, and the murderer is 
quite satisfactorily the I-told-you-so 
figure in the background who “gets 
his” so that nobody’s feelings are hurt to 
the hc~.or and the glory of justice and 
clean living and murder-mystery fiction. 
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The Story of the Week 
Ships of Paper or Ships of Steel? 


O* January 11, the House Commit- 


tee on Naval Affairs excused 

red-headed Rear Admiral THomas 
S. Macruper, who has been appearing 
before it regularly since the Christmas 
recess to enlarge upon his public criti- 
cisms of inefficiency and overofficering in 
the Navy. More important matters were 
before the Committee, and as Admiral 
Macruber left the room, Curtis D. 
Wisuvr, Secretary of the Navy entered, 
accompanied by Rear Admiral CHARLES 
F. Hucues, chief of naval operations. 

Mr. WiLpvr was particularly interested 
in explaining to the Committee the sug- 
gested draft of a bill which he had pre- 
pared, embodying the Navy’s immediate 
needs. Twenty-five light cruisers, nine 
destroyer leaders, thirty-two submarines, 
and five airplane carriers made up the 
program, all, presumably, to be laid down 
over a five-year period, at an estimated 
cost of $740,000,000. Admiral Hucnes 
was present as a representative of the 
General Board of the Navy and as an 
expert witness to back up the contentions 
of his chief. 

The hearings lasted for three days. On 
the fourth, the Committee went into 
executive session from which it emerged 
with the announcement that by prac- 
tically unanimous vote its members had 
accepted the Navy Department’s recom- 
mendations with two important excep- 
tions: the Committee’s bill will specifically 
stipulate that the ships are to be laid 
down over a five-year period and to be 
completed in eight, and it will delete 
Section 3 of Secretary Wi._sBur’s proposed 
draft, providing that “In the event of an 
international conference for the limitation 
of naval armaments the President is 
hereby empowered, in his discretion, to 
suspend in whole or in part any construc- 
tion authorized by this Act.” 

Deletion of the discretionary clause 
suggests that the President’s refusal to 


appropriate for six of the eight 10,000-ton 


cruisers authorized in 1924 still rankles 
in the breasts of the committeemen. 
Representative THomas S. BuTLer of 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, is chairman 
of the Committee. Mr. BuTLer is the 
father of Brig. Gen. Smeptey D. Butier, 
now commander of our Marine force in 
China, who was loaned to Philadelphia 
three years ago to clean up the city and 
serve as Director of Public Safety. The 
son’s fighting qualities are also présent in 
the father. The six cruisers, still on paper, 
are dear to the heart of Representative 
Butter. A clause identical with proposed 


By Stewart Beach 


Section 3 was part of the 1924 Act. This 
time, he is going to have no question of 
executive interference. 

“It is opinion of the Committee,” Mr. 
But er explains, “that what we do in the 
way of a program should be carried out 
and the ships actually built. If only an 
authorization were made without a time 
limit we might find ourselves in the posi- 
tion created by the authorization of eight 





If Congress approves the bill which 
the House Naval Affairs Committee is 
now drafting upon lines suggested by 
Secretary Wilbur, the United States Navy 
will have seventy-one additional ships by 
1936. Submarines and cruisers form the 
backbone of the program — thirty-two of 
the former type and twenty-five of the 
latter. But even though the. program is 
adopted, parity with Great Britain will 

Still be unachieved 





cruisers in 1924, six of which are yet to be 
built. . . . Our purpose now is to build 
ships for the Navy and there is no reason 


why that should not be done.” 
VER since the breakdown of the Gen- 


eva Conference between the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan on 
August 4, 1927, it had been apparent that 
an important building program would 
be presented to the seventieth Congress. 
That Conference, called by Mr. Coo1- 
IDGE, sought vainly to limit naval arma- 
ments in the lighter vessels untouched by 
the Washington Conference of 1921-22. 
Several times the President had intimated 
that his hesitancy about appropriating 
for the six cruisers and five submarines of 
the 1924 program was caused by the 
feeling that any considerable building on 
our part might jeopardize limitation 
prospects at Geneva. When the Confer- 


ence broke down there seemed no good 


reason for delaying longer the bolstering 
of our Navy along lines of modern naval 
needs. The President’s program was fore- 
shadowed in his message to Congress on 
December 6, 1927. “We have a consider- 
able cruiser tonnage,” he said, “but a 
part of it is obsolete. Everyone knew 
that had a three-power agreement been 
reached it would have left us with the 
necessity of continuing our building 
program. The failure to agree should not 
cause us to build either more or less than 
we otherwise should. Any future treaty 


of limitation will call on us for more ships, 
We should enter on no competition. We 
should refrain from no needful program. 
It should be made clear to all the world 
that, lacking a definite agreement, the 
attitude of any other country is not to be 
permitted to alter our own policy.” 


FTER that, it was merely a question 
of time until the President’s sugges- 
tions should be crystallized in a program. 
December 14, Representative BUTLER 
received a bill which had the approval of 
Mr. Coou.ince and the vigilant Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, Brig. Gen. 
Hersert M. Lorp. On the same day, 
Speaker Nicuo.as Loncwortu found in 
the pile of mail on his desk a letter bearing 
the official stamp of the Navy Depart- 
ment and signed by Mr. Wisvr. It 
explained the three sections of his bill, and 
discussed the expenses of the program 
involved. “The estimated cost of the 
proposed building program,” it ran, “at 
this date is merely speculative. The cost 
of unit vessels of each class will depend 
upon their characteristics, as well as labor 
and material costs. As the program de- 
velops, the characteristics of the vessels 
to be constructed will be changed to meet 
more modern conditions. [t is impossible 
to accurately estimate the labor and 
material costs several years in advance. 
However, a rough approximation of the 
cost of each unit, including armor and 
armament, is as follows: 


Unit vessel Unit Cost Number 
Light cruiser $17,000,000 25 
Destroyer leader 5 000,000 9 
Submarine 4,000,000 32 
Aircraft carrier 19,000,000 5 


. . . The Navy Department recommends 
the enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion.” 

Mr. LoncwortH was rather noncom- 
mital in his comment upon the proposal. 
“T am for an adequate Navy,” was all he 
said. Other members of the House were 
more definite. Indications are that they 
will back up the Committee’s approval of 
the program. 

At the Committee hearings, Secretary 
Witeur indicated that his bill embodied 
but the first quarter of a twenty-year 
program which the Navy advocated for 
modernizing the fleet and replacing worn- 
out vessels. The twenty-year program 
would cost the nation something like 
$2,900,000,000, Admiral Hucues later 
pointed out, and would mean the replace- 
ment of every ship now in service. The 
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present estimated value of the Navy in 
round figures is $1,300,000,000, Even 
these ambitious plans would not give us 

arity with the mistress of the seas, 
Great Britain. They would, nevertheless, 
bring our fleet nearer to that mythical 
figure, arbitrarily set by the Washington 
Conference at 5-5, as compared with 3 
for Japan and 1.67 for both France and 
Italy. And since parity with Great Britain 
is a phrase of great currency at the mo- 
ment, it may be valuable to trace the his- 
tory of the naval situation from 1916 
when it first became acute. 

During the winter of that year, con- 
fronted with violations of our neutral 
rights by belligerents on both sides, 
President Witson undertook his famous 
tour of the West to acquaint the people of 
the riation with the need of enlarging the 
Navy to insure the “freedom of the seas.” 
This was to be no feeble building program 
upon which he proposed to launch the 
nation. At St. Louis on February 3, 1916, 
Mr. Witson envisioned it as providing us 
with “incomparably the greatest navy in 
the world,” although later the phrase was 
amended to read “incomparably the most 
adequate navy in the world,” and so it 
stands in Mr, Witson’s papers. Perhaps 
in its amended form, the description is 
more accurate. Had the Washington 
Conference not intervened to call a halt 
to our rapidly maturing plans, authorized 
by Congress in August, 1917, the United 
States would have possessed unquestioned 
superiority in capital ships by 1925. 

At the Washington Conference of 
1921-22 acceptance of Secretary Hucues’ 
sweeping proposals for arms limitation 
scrapped 500,000 tons of American capital 
ships, building and still on paper, as well 
as 300,000 tons of old vessels. By this 
colossal, practical gesture in the direction 
of peace, the United States definitely 
renounced superiority and agreed to stand 
side by side with Great Britain in the 


matter of capital ships. 


‘HE Conference failed to reach an 
agreement upon the limitation of 
smaller vessels, France maintained the 
necessity of a huge submarine fleet, and 
in the light of this revelation Great Bri- 


tain refused to consider limitation of 


other lighter types. But the powers 


agreed to limit light cruisers to 10,000 


tons and their armament to 8-inch guns, 


There the matter of limitation rested 
until the unsuccessful Geneva Conference 
took it up. But, meanwhile, the three 
great naval powers went ahead with their 
cruiser programs, and all of the elements 
for a naval building race were gathered 
together. The old capital-ship rivalry had 
been merely transferred to a smaller type, 
less expensive, lightly armed, but an 
effective fighting machine none the less 
because of its speed. And it was upon the 
opposed demands of Great Britian and 
the United States in this type of vessel 


that the Geneva Conference broke down. 
Secretary Wilbur’s program is the result. 
As late as 1922, the United States 
possessed no modern first-line cruisers. 
At that time, however, we were building, 
or had appropriated for, ten cruisers of 
7,500 tons each. Our Navy at present 
includes no cruiser of the maximum treaty 
size — 10,000 tons — but two of them, 
the Pensacola and the Salt Lake City, 
were laid down in 1926 and will be com- 
pleted shortly. Similarly, Great Britain 
and Japan have no 10,000-tonners, but 
each nation has laid down a number since 
the Washington Conference. The accom- 
panying table illustrates the situation. 
Besides vessels already laid down, Japan 
authorized a five-year building program 
on April 1, 1927, which will add four 
10,000-ton cruisers to her navy. 


Beas cruiser plans have not been 
published beyond 1929, but for 1927, 
1928, and 1929, under the Birkenhead 
replacement plan adopted in 1925, three 
cruisers were to have been authorized 
each year — two 10,000-tonners and one 
8,000-tonner. Late in November the 
Admiralty decided to drop two cruisers 
from its 1927 program, and there is talk 
of reducing the 1928 program by one. If 





CRUISER STRENGTH 


UNITED STATES 











Total 
Number tonnage 
Built 10 75,000 
Building 2 20,000 
Appropriated for 6 60,000 
Total 18 155,000 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Total 
Number tonnage 
Built 40 194,420 
Building 11 110,000 
Appropriated for 6 54,000 
Total ‘57 358,420 

JAPAN 

Total 
Number tonnage 
Built 19 102,005 
Building 6 54,200 
Appropriated for 4 40,000 
Total 29 196,205 
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this were done, the cruiser strength of the 
United States and Great Britain — allow. 
ing for the scrapping of British vessels 
more than twenty years of age — will 
approach somewhere near parity by 1936, 
if our proposed building schedule is 
adopted. 

The Admiralty’s decision to lay down 
but one cruiser instead of three in 1927 
was a direct outgrowth of the delibera- 
tions at Geneva, according to W. C. 
BripGEMAN, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Explaining the matter in Parliament on 
November 23, 1927, he said: “A new 


situation, however, has arisen owing to the 
fact that at Geneva, although our pro- 
posal for the limitation of the number of 
10,000-tonners was not agreed to, the 
discussions led to the hope that limitation 
may be reached. In these circumstances 
His Majesty’s Government is reluctant to 
lay down any more large cruisers.” The 
next day’s edition of the London Morning 
Post contained a significant comment. 
After discussing the meaning of the move 
and its saving to the taxpayers, the edi- 
torial stated: “‘Whether a permanent and 
not a temporary saving is made must 
depend entirely on what the other people 
do.” And the “other people,” in this case, 
were the President and Congress of the 
United States, since Japan’s plans were 
made known last April. 

And now the President and the Navy 
Department have announced what they 
intend to do. If Congress backs them up 
and adopts the new program Britain may 
reconsider her curtailed plans and expand 
them to their original proportions. In the 
British press, bitter comments greeted 
the American program. In the British 
mind still rankles the failure of the 
United States at Geneva to see the cruiser 
problem as Britain saw it. With bases 
scattered here and there throughout the 
world, Great Britain does not need 
10,000-ton cruisers although they are 
reckoned a necessity to the American 
Navy for protection of our widely sepa- 
rated possessions in the Pacific. For 
Britain’s purposes, smaller cruisers, built 
at far less expense, are quite as effective. 
Yet to the American suggestion of setting 
a limit for gross cruiser tonnage — at 
30,000 or even 400,000 tons — and giving 
each nation the right to build cruisers of 


whatever size she chose up to the treaty 
limitation of 10,000 tons Britain turned 


a deaf ear at Geneva. 


i the last analysis, the question pared 


down to the fact that Great Britain 
refused to accept the impossibility of 
war with the United States. In such a 
war, her smaller cruisers, armed with 
6-inch guns, would be at the mercy of 
American 10,000-ton cruisers armed with 
8-inch guns. The American ships could 
comfortably dispose of their enemy with- 
out coming within range of the smaller 
guns. Hence, the building of her 10,000-ton 
cruisers which she admits are quite out- 
side her needs — except, one is forced to 
add, in case of war with America. 

So the matter stands as the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs occupies 
itself with the final draft of its bill. Before 
many days have passed, Congress will be 
called upon to decide, not whether we 
shall have “incomparably the most 
adequate Navy in the world,” but a Navy 
which will approach more nearly to pro- 
tecting adequately our shores and our 
island possessions, although in no event 
approaching parity with Great Britain. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


AT the author of our article on 
the Ph.D. bogey among college 
teachers struck home is amply at- 
tested by such letters as this from a mem- 
ber of the English department of Baylor 
University at Waco, Texas. This corre- 
spondent takes up arms in defense of our 
author as vigorously as some others have 
joined the opposition. 


Dear Sir: 

“Dubious Thoughts on the Ph.D.” in 
your January 7 issue interested me greatly. 
Indeed, its anonymity plus the identity of 
its thought and almost its phrasing with 
my own made me pinch myself to see if I 
had not written it myself in some un- 
conscious moment. 
qI only wish that somehow the author 
had made a little plainer that he was ob- 
jecting to the Ph.D. in English. For along 
with him, I have no objection to the degree 
in so far as the sciences are concerned, but 
I can see absolutely no use or shadow of 
excuse for it as required in American uni- 
versities for teaching in English. I am 
certainly not objecting to a degree. Some 
sort of academic distinction for those who 
have reached one stage or another in their 
preparation cannot reasonably be ob- 
jected to. I do not, therefore, in any sense 
object to study, constant study and re- 
search. But I do, in common with many of 
those who have the doctorate as well as 
many who have not, object to the present 
requirements of the Ph.D. in English on 
at least two scores. First, the work neces- 
sary to secure it, rather than to fit the 
candidate the better for humanistic teach- 
ing, tends, by reason of the narrowness of 
the field in which the work is done and the 
remote nature of the work itself, to unfit 
him for human contacts and sympathetic 

understanding. Second, instead of broad- 
ening his knowledge it so limits it and 
specializes it as to force his withdrawal 
into a bookish seclusion that for good and 
all destroys his possibility of being the 
leader of a sound and safe humanism such 
as literature — which is nothing if it is not 
humanistic — ought to fit him to be. 

qThe result of our system is apparent in 
our literary conditions today. There is 
almost no literary leadership whatever in 
our college departments of English. That 
this condition has existed nearly always 
in American life is no reason why it is 
good. Emerson complained nearly a cen- 
tury ago about this identical condition. 
Today H. L. Mencken speaks as con- 
tinuously and contemptuously of the col- 
lege pedagogue as of the “rev. clergy.” 
With the exception of five or six men of 
genuine critical and literary ability there 
is no academic leadership of literature at 
all. Men of literary and critical ability 
when they discover themselves in a college 
generally take the first boat out. The 
exodus is constant. Every college man can 
name a dozen or more offhand. The reason 
is that literary criticism and literature 
are humanistic, and the system of training 
and in turn the system of promotion and 
recognition are not so. Hence, the critics 
who do not have the Ph.D. — sometimes 
hardly a college education at all — and are 


therefore not in the colleges form the van- 
guard of our noisy, critical ballyhoo. 
qHas not even a democracy a right to 
have its literary leaders at least cognizant 
of the human aspects of literature? 

One Wo Atso Must. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 89) 


to put Mr. Taylor in the penitentiary, but 
he still roams very much at large and has 
a great deal more to say about the doings 
of the Government than you or I. 

If, in sizing up the South, I forgot to 
mention Tieless Joe Tolbert of South 
Carolina I would be missing another indi- 
vidual against whom THE INDEPENDENT 
has waged a bitter campaign. Mr. Tol- 
bert, I suspect, will not be for Hoover, for 
Mr. Tolbert was not for Kansas City as 
the convention city, thereby exhibiting 
his arrogant thanklessness to Mr. Butler. 

In no sense do I mean to detract from 
the effectiveness of Mr. Hoover’s cam- 
paign by detailing the pin pricks above 
enumerated. The Hoover campaign is 
progressing by leaps and bounds, and 
these trivial setbacks simply prove the 
high pressure of his movement. 

When the Senatorial Investigating 
Committee, headed by David Aiken Reed 
of Pennsylvania, handed in its report 
great indignation was expressed among 
the boys in the press gallery who liked to 
see a publisher suffer as well asa politician. 
Not one word of condemnation of Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst was contained 
in the exposure. Mr. David Aiken himself 
forebore practically all mention of Mr. 
Hearst’s name. From my perch I observed 
the first blushes of a Presidential candi- 
date. Mr. Joe Robinson, Senator from Ar- 
kansas, whether by agreement or otherwise 
I do not know, took upon his shoulders 
a very mild and unsensational casti- 
gation of the great American publisher. 
In his usual emphatic way Mr. Robinson 
stated that he believed Mr. Hearst 
thought the Mexican documents to be 
genuine and wound up with a general 
smacking of all newspaper and magazine 
publishers without placing any undue 
onus on Mr. Hearst. 

It afforded a very pretty sight, and I 
was charmed by the picture until my eye 
caught the form of Mr. Reed, slouched 
deep in his chair, a pamphlet before his 
eyes, completely lost in absorption of the 
paper before him, sad it seemed, at Mr. 
Robinson’s annoyingly mild references to 
Mr. Hearst. Of course Mr. Reed of 
Pennsylvania is a Presidential candidate. 
Is he not flowered with the approval of 
Uncle Andy Mellon? And so is Mr. Joe 
T. Robinson of Arkansas. No! No! Far be 
it from these two gentlemen to cast a 
lead pipe at the head of the Hearst pub- 
lications on the eve of a Presidential 
election. 


What with all the hooraw over Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s comments on the stock 
market and the size of brokers’ loans and 
the consequent rebounding of the market 
on the strength of his optimistic statement 
and approval, who is there that can re- 
member the day when Mr. Coolidge told 
the White House newspaper boys that 
the Federal Government, through the 
Federal Reserve Board, would raise the 
rediscount rate in order to shrink bro- 
kers’ loans? My agents and myself have a 
distinct recollection of this occasion, but 
the actual record of it is lost in newspaper 
files two or more years old and knee-deep 
in volume. 





Grist for the Newspaper 
ill 
(Continued from page 82) 


employment on newspaper reportorial 
staffs and helps to keep the supply of 
hands large and their pay small. 

The many schools of journalism which 
have sprung up throughout the land are 
another factor which must be taken into 
account in the present-day situation of 
the worker in the editorial department of 
a newspaper. Every time a class is gradu- 
ated the newspapers are besieged by these 
young men and women, many of whom 
demand jobs even if they get no pay what- 
ever at the beginning. This fact of course 
operates to hold down the pay of the 
competent reporter. 

The students of one of the schools of 
journalism in the Middle West got the 
best advice they ever heard from Bert St. 
Clair, who has graduated from the busi- 
ness. Invited to address the class, St. Clair 
told them they were preparing to enter 
the worst possible business, from their 
own point of view, that they could select 
and advised them, to the deep disgust of 
their professors, to learn how to lay bricks 
or become good plumbers or milk-wagon 
drivers rather than reporters. 

The prizes in the newspaper business, 
the big jobs with adequate compensation, 
are indeed few, and luck plays as large a 
part as anything else in securing them. 
For the great majority it is a heart-break- 
ing and disillusioning business. Only a 
sense of humor can possibly. get anyone 
over the bumps. God help the man who 
lacks it. I call to mind one young lad who 
was on the staff of the New York Press 
when it was merged with the Sun. He was 
a good man but not a star. In the merger 
he was forced out and he didn’t take it as 
a break of the game. A few days later his 
body was found floating in the Hudson. 

As I said in the early part of this article, 
I have a son, and I daily pray that if he 
has inherited any urge to write pieces for 
the papers his guardian angel will stifle 
it. However, as the lad is only a year old, 
the contingency is not a pressing one. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


PrecoNVENTION Portraits. 1. Discuss this 
article as you have discussed the others of the 
“Preconvention” series. Comment on Mr, Merz’s 
style, his choice and organization of material, his 
way of introducing Governor Donahey to you. 
Review the record of Vic Donahey in public life, 
and discuss his qualifications for the Presidency. 
What chance will he have at the convention? 2. 
Write an essay of not less than 500 words favoring 
or opposing him for the Democratic nomination. 

Grist FoR THE NewspaPEeR Mitt. 1. What do 
you think of the introduction to this article? Does it 
catch your interest, and at the same time give you 
an idea of what is to follow? Does the use of the 
first person singular help or hinder? 2, Who was 
Charles A. Dana? Col. Henry Watterson? 3. 
Discuss in class the work of a newspaper reporter, 
remembering that the romantic stories which 
make him a combination of Douglas Fairbanks and 
Charles Dickens are considerably exaggerated. 4. 
Comment on the recent tendency of consolidation 
among the large city dailies. What is the effect of 
these consolidations on the opportunity for news- 
paper work? 5. Comment on the organization, or 
lack of organization, in the article. Sum up, orally, 
the points made by Mr. Godwin. 

I: Duce Visions a Pope Kina. 1. Mr. Hearley’s 
article in Tue INDEPENDENT for October 29 
described the conflict between the Church of Rome 
and the Italian state. Now Mr. Hearley goes a step 
further and discusses the possibility that Mussolini 
will restore temporal power to the Vatican. 2. 
Make sure in your reading that you understand all 
the terms. Define: keen (verb); polemic; curial; 
ecumenical; sadistic. 3. What is the Quirinal? 
How has the word come to have its present applica- 
tion to the Italian Government? Explain the 
reference to Pandora’s box. 4. Review the events 
which led to the loss of temporal power by the 
Vatican in 1870. Explain the situation which exists 
between Vatican and Quirinal today. 5. What has 
the attitude of the League of Nations been toward 
the Vatican? 6. Mr. Hearley tells us that “II Duce 
hides a sorely troubled countenance.” He explains 
through Mussolini’s difficulties, Mussolini’s willing- 
ness to negotiate with the Pope. What are some of 
the difficulties named by Mr. Hearley? Test them, 
and ask yourself if they are genuine. From other 
sources, gather material to substantiate or refute 
the position taken by Mr. Hearley. Discuss the 
condition of Italy today, and her prospects for 
the future. 7. Write a brief summary, or digest, 
of the article. 

Back Stace 1n WasutncTon. 1. Discuss the 
factors which enter into the choice of a candidate 
for the Vice Presidency by a political party. What 
political considerations are generally taken into 
account? Make a list of recent candidates, success- 
ful and unsuccessful, along with their running 
mates. Are the Vice Presidential candidates gener- 
ally from the same regions as the Presidents with 
whom they are paired? Are they generally from 
unimportant or from pivotal States? Discuss the 
pairing of Harding and Coolidge in 1920; of Cox 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt; of Coolidge and Dawes 
in 1924; of Davis and Charles Bryan. 2. Discuss the 
system of Presidential primaries. In what States are 
primaries now held? In what State are the first 
primaries for 1928 scheduled? 3. Comment on the 
situation of the Republican party in the South, and 
the correspondent’s remarks about “socks, ties, and 
other wearing apparel.” 4. Discuss the publication 
of the Hearst “Mexican documents” and the 
resulting inquiry in the Senate. What was the na- 
ture of the documents? What was the outcome of 
the investigation? 5. Why, according to the corres- 
pondent, did Senators David Reed and J. T. Rob- 
inson avoid direct censure of Mr. Hearst? 





I] Duce Visions a Pope 
King 
(Continued from page 88) 


furnish it with the necessary material help 
for the schools, churches, hospitals, etc., 
that a temporal power has at its disposal. 
Because the increase of Catholicism in the 
world, the addition of four hundred millions 
of men who from all quarters of the globe 
look towards Rome, is a source of pride 
and of special interest to us Italians. 


In December, 1922, Mussolini told a 
Milanese audience: “My father was a 
blacksmith, and I have worked with him; 
he bent iron, but I have the harder task 
of bending souls.” 

Has the dictator at last discovered 
there is one soul he cannot bend — the 
soul of the papacy? Gasparri, Papal Sec- 
retary of State, has long been a notorious 
foe of the Fascist ruler and his régime. 
So has the Jesuit-loving Marchetti, sec- 
retary of the Roman College of Propa- 
ganda, who is now in this country, seeing 
various American bishops on “matters 
pertaining to the propagation of the faith.” 
In private reports from Italy his visit to 
these shores is connected with the present 
informal negotiations between Mussolini 
and Pius XI. 

Not that the advice or sentiments of the 
American Hierarchy or American Catho- 
lics is being solicited by the Supreme 
Pontiff. Marchetti’s mission is at most a 
mission of “courteous notification” to the 
episcopacy of the present status of the 
Roman question and of caution that 
nothing must be done on this side to 
jeopardize its possible solution. The un- 
democratic nature of the Papacy is strik- 
ingly evidenced in this New York World 

uotation from the Osservatore Romano, 
under date of October 15, 1927: “The 
Pope must have his independence mani- 
fest to the whole world, but this does not 
mean that Catholics of the whole world 
must act as judges. The Pope himself is 
the sole judge of the guarantees needed 
to allay the anxieties of Catholics to his 
freedom.” 

Truth is that under the Halloween 
mask of this latest flirtation with the 
Vatican Il Duce hides a sorely troubled 
countenance. Ignorant or falsifying propa- 
ganda to the contrary, gaping social and 
economic cracks are constantly appearing 
in the walls of the Fascist structure. The 
official support of a well-disposed papacy 
is a moral cement which would do much 
toward preventing an eventual collapse. 
There is a land and agricultural crisis in 
northern Italy and the Government is too 
impoverished to afford adequate relief. 
Owing to the high cost of living “race 
suicide” is spreading in spite of I] Duce’s 
laws and regulations against it. During the 
first seven months in this year there were 
24,000 fewer births in Italy than during 
the corresponding period of 1925. Italian 
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Wives of Business Men 


HE difference between office 

I and household economy often 

causes astonishment and con- 
fusion to business men. Their 
wives mean well, but as for 
method—! 

The household budget is the 
answer. We have sent thousands’ 
of our budget sheets to wives who 
have attacked this problem. 

If you, sir, care about ordered and 
reasonable expenditure and saving 
— that is, the introduction of your 
business methods into your home — 
we recommend the John Hancock 
Home Budget Sheet. 

Your local John Hancock 
office will be glad to send you 
a copy, orone can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bu- 
reau, 


ZA lire waUnEnte a. 


' 
OF Botton, MassacmuserTs 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 






































AMAZING OFFER 


(COMPLETE and unexpurgated transla- 
tions of Foreign Masterpieces. Private- 
ly Printed and Illustrated Editions. Rous- 
seau’s Confessions, Boccacio’s Decameron, 
Balzac’s Droll Stories, the Heptameron, 
Rabelais, etc., $3.50 each. Catalogue upon 
request. 


BOOK COLLECTORS’ SERVICE 
321 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Its stock of Rare & Choice Books, Prints & Auto- 
graphs is made accessible to distant buyers by 
speciali catalogues. No. 164, Genealogy, 5033 
titles, price 10c; No. 168, Rare Americana, 309 pp., 
2463 titles, illus., price 50c; No. 169, —— 
4472 titles, free. No. 170, Rare Books, 1110 titles, free. 
When in Boston 


Browse in GOODSPEED’S 
Nos. 7 and 9a Ashburton Place 
No. Sa Park Street No. 2 Milk Street 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
REDERICK J. HASKIN of the famous Haskin 
Information Bureau. five thoi questions 


CONGRESSIONAL BOOKSHOP 
231 Pennsylvania Ave. Washington, D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Children 4 to 14. Experienced, sympathetic care in the 
home of the directors. Ideal health conditions. Small 
classes. yy“ academic standards. Summer camps in 
Maine. Address 

Me. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase, Md, 








industry has not yet recovered from Mus- 
solini’s frenzied necromancy with the lira 
and unemployment is widespread. Such 
circumstances as these might persuade the 
ambitious Caesar-like Mussolini to rob 
the Paul of the state to pay the Peter of 
the Church. 
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“The world is too much with us—’ 


Year by year the educated American's inter- 
ests and activities—and the daily papers which 
record them — have broadened. Today there are 
hundreds of men and women whose leisure for 
reading is not sufficient to cover what the 
papers have to say of themselves alone. 


THE INDEPENDENT does not attempt to pave 
a royal road to knowledge with solid slabs of 
abbreviated news. Intelligent readers with 
ample time at their disposal can keep themselves 
well informed without THe INDEPENDENT, 
but no man is well informed unless he absorbs 
the new material which THe INDEPENDENT 
presents each week. 


Men and women to whom maturity —and 
success—have brought a steadying sense of 
proportion, find in the weekly visits of THE 
INDEPENDENT a grateful companionship. It 
brings them much, and spares them more, of 
the news of the world. It clears the horizons of 
thousands of busy readers, selecting, classifying, 
and interpreting. | 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Special Of: Fi er | 10 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW READERS 


MAY RECEIVE 


THE INDEPENDENT 


for 8 months (34 issues) 


for $ .00 


only 


I should like to become acquainted with THE INDEPENDENT. 


Please send me the next thirty-four issues (eight months’ 
subscription) at the Special Rate of $2.00. 
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